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LETTERS FROM HON. JOHN Q-. ADAMS TO 
HIS SON, ON THE BIBLE ANDITS TEACH- 
INGS. 





LETTER. IV. 

We were considering the Bible in ite -histori- 
cal character, and as the history of a family.— 
From the moment when the universal. history 
finishes, that of Abraham begins, and thence- 
forth it is the history of a family of which Abra- 
ham is the first; and Jesus Chfist the last per- 
son; and from the first appearance of Abraham, 
the whole history appears to have been ordered 
from age to age expressly to prepare for the ap- 
pearance of Christ upon earth. The history be- 
gins with the first and mildest trials of Abra- 
ham's obedience, and the promise as reward of 
his fidelity, that in “him all the families of the 
earth should be blessed.”” The second trial, 
which required the sacrifice of his son, was many 
years afterward, and the promise was more ex- 
plicit, and more precisely assigned as the re- 
ward of his obedience. There were between 
these periods two intermediate occasions, recor- 
ded in the 15th and 18th chapters of Genesis— 
on the first of which, the word of the Lord came 
to Abraham ina vision and promised him he 
should havea child, from whom a great and 
mighty nation should proceed, which, after be- 
ing in servitude 400 years in a strange land, 
should become the possessors of the land of Ca- 
naan from that of Egypt to the river Euphrates. 
On the second, the Lord appeared to him and his 
wife, repeated the promise that they should have 
a child, that “‘Abraham should surely become a 
great nation, and that ‘‘all the nations of the 
earth should be blessed in him;’”? “for I know 
him, saith the Lord, that he will command his 
household after him, and that they will keep the 
way ofthe Lord, to do justice and judgment, 
that the Lord may bring upon Abraham that 
which He hath spoken of him :” from all which 
it is obvious that the first of the promises was 


made as subservient and instrumental to the sec- d 


ond—that the great and mighty nation was to 
be raised as the means in the ways of God's 
providence for producing the sacred person of 
Jesus Christ, through whom the perfect sacrifice 
of atonement for the original transgression of 
man should be consummated, and by which all 
the families of the earth should be blessed.’’ 

I am so little versed in controversal divinity 
that { know not whether this xviiith chapter of 
Genesis has ever been adduced in support of the 
doctrine of Trinity ; there is at least in it an al- 
teration of those divine persons, and of one not 
a little remarkable which | know not how toex- 
plain : if taken in connection with the 19th, it 
would seem that one of the men entertained by 
Abraham, was God himself, and the other two 
were angels, sent to destroy Sodom. 

Leaving this, however, let me ask your par- 
ticular attention to the reason assigned by God 
for bestowing such extraordinary blessings upon 
Abraham. It unfolds to us the first and most 
important part of the superstructure of morai 
principle, erected upon the foundation of ohedi- 
ence to the will of God. The rigorous trials of 
Abraham’s obedience mentioned in this, and my 
last letter, were only tests to ascertain his char- 
acter in reference to the single, and 1 may say 
abstract point of obedience. Here we have a pre- 
cious gleam of light, disclosing what the nature 
of this will of God was, that he should com- 
mand his children and his household after him ; 
by which the parental authority to instruct and 
direct his descendants inthe way of the Lord 
was given him as an authority and enjoined upon 
him as a duty: and the lessons which he was 
then empowered and required to teach his pos- 
terity were, ‘‘to do justice and judgment.”— 
Thus, Obedience to the Will of God, is the 
first, and al] comprehensive virtue taught in the 
Bible, so the second is Justice and Judgment to- 
ward Mankind ; and this is exhibited as the re- 
sult naturally following from the other. In the 
same chapter is related the intercession of Abra- 
ham with God for the preservation of Sodom 
from destruction : the city was destroyed for its 
crimes, but the Lord promised Abraham it 
should be spared if only ten righteous should be 
found in it: the principle of mercy was there- 
fore sanctioned in immediate connection with 
that of justice. Abraham had several children ; 
but the great promise of God was to be perform- 
ed through Isaac alone, and of the two sons of 
Isaac, Jacob—-the youngest—was selected for 
the foundation of the second family and nation: 
it was fiom Jacob that the multiplication of the 
family began, and his twelve sons were all in- 
cluded in the genealogy of the tribes which af- 
terward constituted the Jewish people, Ishma- 
el, the children of Keturah, and Esao, the 
eldest son of Isaac, were all the parents of con- 
siderable families, which afterward spread into 
nations ; but they formed no part of the chosen 
people, and their history, with thatof the neigh- 
boring. nations, is only incidentaily noticed in the 
Bible, so far as they had relat ons of intercourse 
or hostility with the people of God. 

The history of Abraham and his descendants 
to the close of the book of Genesis is a biogra- 

hy of individuals : the incidents related of them 
are all of the class belonging to domestic life.— 
Joseph, indeed, became a highly distinguished 
public character in the land of Egypt, and it was 
through him that his father and al] his brothers 

were finally settled there—which was necessary 
to prepare for the existence of their posterity as 
a nation, and to falfill the purpose which God 
had announced to Abraham, that they should be 
four hundred years dwellers in a strange land. 
In the lives of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and Jo- 
seph, many miraculous events are recorded ; but 
all those which are spoxen of as happening in 
the ordinary course of human affairs have an air 
of reality about them which no invention could 
imitate. In some of the transactions related, the 
conduct of the patriarchs is highly blamable; 
circumstances of deep depravity are particalarly 
told of Reuben, Simeon, Levi and Judah, upon 
which it is necessary to remark that their actions 
are never spoken of with approbation, bat al- 
ways with strong marks of censure, and gener- 
ally with a minute account of the punishment 
which followed apon their transgression. The 
vices and crimes of the patriarchs, are some- 
times alleged as objections against the belief 
that persons guilty of them should ever have 
been especially favored of God ; but, vicious as 
they were, there is every reason to be convinced 
that they were less so than their cotewporaries : 
their vices appear to us at this day gross, dis- 
gusting and atrocious; but the written law was 
not then given, the boundaries between right 


there is a chasm in the sacred history. We are 
expressly told that all the house of Jacob which 
came into Egypt, were threescore and ten: it is 
said then that 1 aT died, as did all that gener- 
ation ; after which nothing farther is related of 
their posterity than that ‘‘they were faithful and 
multiplied abundantly, and waxed exceeding 
mighty, and the land was filled with them, until 
there hrose a new king who knew not Joseph.” 
On his first arrival ie Egvpt, Jacob had obtained 
a grant from Pharaoh of the land of Goshen, a 
place particularly, suited to the pastorage of 
flocks : Jacob and his family were shepherds, and 
this circumstance was, in the first instance, the 
occasion upen which that separate spot was as- 
signed to them, and, secondarily, he was the 
means provided by God for keeping separate two 
nations thus residing together: every shepherd 
was an abomination to the Egyptians, and the 
Israelities were shepherds, although dwelling in 
the land of Egypt; therefore, the Israelites 
were sojourners and strangers; and by, mutual 
antipathy toward each other, originating from 
their respective conditions, they were prevented 
from intermingling by marriage and losing their 
distinctive characters. This was the cause 
which had been reserved by the Supreme Crea- 
ter, during the space of three generations and 
more than four centuries, as the occasion for 
eventually bringing them ont of the land ; for, 
in proportion as they multiplied, it had the ten- 
dency to excite the jealousies and fears of the 
Egyptian king—as actually happened. These 
jealousies and fears, suggested to him a policy 
of the most intolerable oppression and the most 
execrable cruelty toward the Israelites: not con- 
tented with reducing them to the most degraded 
condition of servitude, and their lives bitter with 
hard bondage, he conceived the project of de- 
stroying the whole race, by ordering all the 
male children to be murdered as soon as they 
were born. In the wisdom of Providence, this 
very command was the means of preparing this 
family—when they had multiplied into a nation 
—for their issue from Egypt, and for their con- 
quest of the land which had been promised to 
Abraham ; and it was at the same time that the 
immediate occasion of raising up the great War- 
rior, Legislator and Prophet, who was to be 
their deliverer and leader. Thenceforth, they are 
to be considered as a people, and their history as 
that of a nation. During a period of more than 
a thousand years, the Bible gives us a particular 
account of their destinies: an outline of their con- 
stitution, civil, military and religious, with the 
codé of laws presented to them by the Deity, is 
contained in the books of Moses, and will afford 
us copious materials for future consideration. — 
Their subsequent revolutions of government un- 





der Joshua, fifteen successive chiefs denominat- 
ed Judges, and a succession of kings, until they 


were first dismembered into two separate king- 
oms, and afier a lapse of some centuries both 


conquered by the Assyrians and Babylonians, 


and at the end of seventy years partially restored 
to their country and their temple, constitute the 
remaining historical books of the Old Testament, 
every part of which is full of instructions. But 
my present purpose is only to point your atten- 
tion to their general historical character. My 
next will contain a few remarks on the Bible as 
a System of Morals. In the mean time, 

I remain your affectionate Father 

Joun Quincy Apams. 





[From the Courier.]} 


ABSENTEE CHILDREN. 
Wesr Newton, January 31st, 1848. 
Hon. Josiah Quincy, Jr., Mayor of Boston: 


My Dear Sir,—Until! this evening, I have not 
had a moment’s Jeisure for replying to your note 
of inquiry, received two or three days since. 
You ask, By what means absentee children 
can be brought into the city schoolst Few sub- 
jects possess a deeper interest and importance 
than this. Every day of the present life of a 
vagrant and ontrained or mistrained child is a 
threat against the welfare of the city, ere long 
to be executed. It is like so many torches ur 
bludgeons pointed at you, vut of the future. 

It was a noticeable fact, that almost simulta- 
neously, about the beginning of the present 
year, the necessity of more efficient measures 
in favor of school attendance was announced 
from various different and unconnected sources. 
Gov. Briggs referred to it distinctly in his an- 
nual address to the Legislature. It was one of 
the most pvinted and prominent topics in your 
inaugural. A Minister at Large, in the city of 
Providence, speaks of it, almost as a necessity, 
growing out of the condition of the children 
who belong to the families he visits; and the 
result of many years’ reflection and observation 
constrained me to devote a considerable part of 
my Report to the Board of Education te the 
same subject. 

These accordant and simultaneous views, 
emanating from different sources without pre- 
vious understanding or concert, prove that men’s 
minds are forcibly turned in this direction—es- 
pecially the minds of those whose duties place 
them in a position to survey this department of 
the public interest. An imminent public danger 
is foreseen, and men’s thoughts are turned to- 
wards remedial measures. 

But what is the remedy? Let me consider 
the case of Boston ; for if the evil can be grap- 
pled with in this city, the difficulties presented 
by any other place in the State may be laughed 
at. 


I will not spend a moment's time in deline- 
ating the evil—exaggerated it can hardly be. 
If any sane man disbelieves or doubts its ex- 
istenes, let him attend a few sessions of the 
Police Courts ; or, dismissing business and plea- 
sure from his mind, let him walk through cer- 
tain quarters of the city, and see the promising 
youth whom the streets exhibit for his inspec- 
tion. He will go home a sadder, but a wiser 
man, 

But for the remedy. My first idea is, that 
measures of a persuasive and expostulatory char 

acter should be forthwith adopted, and plied 
most urgently. Encouragements, rewards, 
bounties even, are far more efficacious, in them- 
selves, than ‘heats and peffal inflictions. Asa 
general rule, they are not only more powerful 
for a present emergency, but they leave the 
mind of their object in a fat better state to be 
beneficially acted upon afterwards. Hence my 
reformatory measures would disconnect them- 
selves, as far as possible, from the police. For 
certain purposes, a city police is inevitable and 
invaluable ; but every body knows that the very 
name suggests the idea of crime, punishment, 
disgrace. I would keep aloof from this whole 
group of associations. Every thing pertaining 
to the new reformatory agency—its name, its 
functions, its professed objects—should be at- 
tractive, not repulsive. It should ‘excite the 
idea of friends, and not of enemies ; of good to 
be obtained, and not of evil to be escaped from ; 
of advantage, and not of loss; of pleasure, and 
not of pain.- 

For such a place as Boston, a Commission 
might be appointed, to consist of three or five 
persons, more or less, as experience shéuld prove 
to be necessary. The whole aspect of this com- 
mission ,—iis name, its duties, its modes of oper. 
ation,—should be of a paternal character; nay, 





and wrong were not defined with the same pre- paternal would not he too loving a word to ex- 


cision as in the tables given afterward to Moses; 


the law of Nature was the only rale of morality 


by which they could be governed, and the 


were in great measure sins of ignorance. 


press the ideal mean, It should be composed 
of men of the highest moral worth, of sound dis- 


sins | cretion, and of a philantb hich will be an 
of intemperance, of every kind recorded in the y angeacty Padgeone Ys 
Holy Writ, were at that period Jess aggravated 
than they have been io after ages, because they | ter. 


antidote against too much sleep, and which, even 
while it sleeps, will dream of making men bet- 
They should be adequately but not ex- 
travagantly paid. J should not expect men to be 


From the time when the sons of Jacob were et for this class of services, as they are paid for 
ki 


settled in Egypt until the completion of the four 
hundred years, during which God had foretold 


ng afler STOCKS, because here, nothing but 





to Abraham that hig family should dwell there,’ 9, ajplay-actor or,a ballet dancer receives, would 


souus areto be cared for. A tenth part a» much: 


show a decided advance in civilization. I would 
arm this Commission with no compulsory or 
primitive authority. It should stand to the less 
fortunate classes of our fellow-citizens, or rather 
of our fellow-beings, (for this is the broader ap- 
pellation,) in the same kindly and beneficent re- 
lation, as do the Ministers at Large, or the vis- 
itors of the poor. Its membe@should be called 
and known, both legally and familiarly, by some 
such name as the **Friends of Children,” the 
‘*Guardians of Youth,” or ‘The Howard Men.”’ 
The better tact of others may suggest a more 
apposite name. They should be Howards on 
pay, if that be nota thing impossible. I would 
exclude from their title not only the idea of 
crime, bat of poverty, so that no unwelcome feel- 
ing, no chill even, may come between them and 
the hearts of their objects. 

One of the first duties of these benefactors— 
by whatever name they may be known—would 
be to prepare a list of all the children in the city 
who ought to be in the public schools. A com- 
parison of this list with the school registers, 
hat oa at once mark out and define their field of 
abor. 


Now, the parents of the absentee children are 
to be visited, and their various reasons for keep- 
ing their children from school met and overcome, 
—some in one way and some in anvther, ac- 
cording to the form they take. 


One large class of cases can be met by per- 
suasion and argument. ‘There are many minds 
where the duties and blessings of education lie 
obscured by prejudice, or wholly eclipsed by ig- 
norance. Education is not sought, because it is 
not perceived to have a value. Its connection with 
future respectability and prosperity is not dis- 
cerned ; and yet there is no ihcapacity to per- 
ceive it, were it vividly set forth. With such, 
an appeal to reason, to conscience and to paren- 
tal affections, will work the cure. 

Some will allege that they are too poor to 
supply their children with books. Where this 
excuse is valid, let the hooks be supplied at the 
public expense. This is required by our pres- 
ent laws; and a non-compliance with the law is 
a great neglect of duty. If there is any danger 
that the book will be sequeatered at the child’s 
home, let it be retained by his teacher at the 
school. 


In another class of cases, mothers will sav, 
they want their older children at home, to watch 
the younger ones, while they themselves go 
abroad for the day to work. Some will say that 
the little boy or girl sells matches, or apples or 
confectionery, and earns a shilling; or goes 
abroad to pick up wood for her fire, (and who 
does not know what this often means and to 
what it leads?) and that therefore, their servi- 
ces cannot be dispensed with. 

Where such pleas are true, let them be al- 
lowed ; and let these visiters, or the overseers 
of the poor, furnish an equivalent in out-door re- 
lief. All money so expended will be like seed 
sown upon good ground; and inthe way of 
prevention, will produce, some thirty, some six- 


| ty, and some a hundred fold. 


Still another class of children may have no 
suitable or decentclothes. For such, let clothes, 
cheap and clean, be furnished. 
a protection to moral nakedness and exposure, 
as well as to physical, 

If in any of these cases the parents prove dis- 
honest, and purloin books, clothes, &c., another 


rule will apply to them; which I proceed to con- 
sider. 


When parents are notoriously vicious, where 


nished to their children, or where they prove 
themselves, in any way, wholly unworthy to 
sustain the relation of parents, and steadfastly 


the community who would lift up his voice 
against some ulterior measures. If our prosont 
laws against vagrancy would not embrace all these 
cases, I believe they would nearly all, and 
would therefore need but a slight extension, [ 
believe the vases requiring a forcible interference 
would be few even at first, and, if judiciously 
managed, would soon be reduced almust to noth- 
ing. 

With these coercive measures, however, the 
Board of Guardians should have nothing direct- 
ly todo. When a case comes to this extremi- 
ty, let it be referred to the police. Let the crimi- 
nal courts do all the punishing, and these men 
all the loving. 

I have sometimes thought it might be well 
for the School Committee to offer rewards, for 
what, under all the circumstances, should be 
considered the highest average attendance at 
their schools. We know that great differences, 
in this respect, do exist in the city schools; and 
these differences depend not more upon the char- 
acter of the population than upon the fidel- 
ity of the teachers. 

{t may be necessary, also, to provide an asy- 
lum for poor children—I would rather call it a 
retreat. 1 believe the new building of the state 
prison, at Charlestown, cost about a hundred 
thousand dollars. Had provision been made, 
halfa century ago, for destitute, abandoned, 
vagrant children, would not the state have made 
a handsome speculation! Can we not look to 
the end of the next half century! Or have we 
eyes in the back of the head only? 


These, my dear sir, are a few of the consider- 
ations which have often occured to my mind. | 
most devoutly hope that measures, such as are 
here suggested, or better ones,wil! be adopted— 
and that one of the noblest cities in the world 
will be rescued from its impending dangers. 
Boston prides itself upon being an intelligent 
city. Every intelligent being sees that he has 
as great an interest in the future as in the pres- 
ent, because the future will soon be present, 
and seeing this, he acts accordingly. 

Very truly and sincerely, yours, &c., 

Horace Mann: 





MR- HALE’S AMENDMENT. 


I wish, Sir, to offer an amendment, and I beg 
to say a few words io reference to it! When 
we were counselled by the President of the 
United States to establish a mission to Rome on 
account of the occurrence of ‘recent political 
events,’’ there was a good deal of discussion as 
to what the Pope had done. An honorable 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. Foote) thought 
that the Pope had done a great deal; while, 
the other hand, an honorable Senator f 
North Carolina (Mr. Badger) thought that his 
Holiness has as yet accomplished very little. In 
the case now before us I thiak it must be admit- 
ted that something has been done. The French 
Revolution has not been altogether fruitless. It 
presents something tangible. I propose, Sir, 
that our resolutions of congratulation should 
have some meaning, and, therefore, submit the 
following amendment to.the resolution of the 
Senator fiom Ohio : 

And in the eighth line, after the word Gov- 
ernment, these words— 

‘And manifesting the sincerity of their por- 
pose by instituting measures for the immediate 
emancipation of the slaves of all the Colonies of 
the Republic.” 

When we send such a resolution as that, Sir, 
the French people will be informed of the object 
of oursympathy. It will assure them that in 
our judgment they have indeed done something 
tangible in the cause of liberty and humanity, 
on account of which the heart of the American 

ple is filled with joy and gladness. The 
French have not made a mere empty dec- 
laration of their attachment to the cause of liberty, 
They have not declared the people free and yet 
retained their fellow ‘creatures in bondage. 
They have thas done something which deserves 
the congratulations of the whole world. 





They will prove} ; 


they speculate Upon the bounty of the tity fur- | te accept thre 


[The following Letter was first republished 
in the Christian Watchman, from the ‘Annals 
of the Propagation of the Faith.” The No. 
which contains it lies before us, (No, LI, for 
Nov. 1847, for which we are indebted to the 
politeness of the Ed. of the Watchman,)and we 
supply from it two or three paragraphs which 
the Watchinan omitted. For even though less 
important, we should be unwilling to keep from 
our readers any portion of so rich a treat, so 
far as we can supply it. We regret that in the 
No. of the Annals before us, the Art. after all 
is but an *‘Extract.’’ That is, a few portions 
are omitted; and it will be seen by the stars that 
these omissions occur in places where curiosity 
would be very glad to know what particulars 
were added. We have supplied the different 
captions through the letter.] 


hal 
—— 


THE VI@AR-GENERAL OF BOSTON, 10 THE 
SOC. OF THE PROPAGATION OF THE FAITH. 


Reverend Sirs:—Commissioned by the 
Right Rev. Dr. Fitzpatrick, Bishop of Boston, 
to solicit aid for his diocese, 1 am guing to lay 
before you an historical sketch of this church, 
together with the religious statistics of the dif- 
ferent States of the American Union subject to 
his jurisdiction, in the hope that you will kindly 
bear in recollection our exigencies. 

The diocese of Boston, erected in 1808, by 
the Sovereign Pontiff, Pius VII, of venerable 
memory, comprised at that period all the States 
of New England, and the most active and in- 
dustrious of the Union, where originated thirty 
years previously, the celebrated movement 
which gave birth to American liberty. Foot up- 
wards of ten years, his lordship, Dr. Cheverus, 
resided at Boston, and there exercised , conjoint- 
ly with the highly respected Rev. Dr. Matignon, 
the functions of pastor and missioner, when he 
was elevated to the Episcopal See of that city. 
Boston at that time possessed neither churches 
nor schools. There was only a miserable chap- 
el there, where a small number of Catholics 
congregated. These were all Irish inhabitants 
of Boston and the neighborhood. Bishop Che- 
verus was like a father to them all, and his name 
is still in benediction in America. 


BISHOP FENWICK’S APOSTOLIC LABORS. 


Weighty considerations requiring his return 
to France, in 1824, his lordship, Dr. Fenwick, 
was named by him successor to the See of Bos- 
ton erected by Leo XII}; he was consecrated by 
his Grace the Most Rev. Dr. Marechal, Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, in the cathedral of that 
eity. The Right Rev. Dr. Fenwick was born 
in 1782, in Maryland, of an ancient Catholic 
family, that originally emigrated into this coun- 
try during the time of the persecutions of Eng- 
land. He had been educated at the college of 
the Jesuits of Georgetown, near Washington. 
Having entered with two of his brothers into 
the Society of Jesus, he was one of its most 
distinguished members, and after having organ- 
ized and administered during several years the 
diocese of Charleston, which he afterwards 
consigned over to its first Bishop, Doctor Eng- 
land, he was called by his superiors to preside 
over the college of Georgetown. He was be- 
loved and venerated both by pupils and profes- 
sors, aud was snbsequently removed by the ex- 
press order of Pope Leo X11, who forced him 
bioho of the re 
tirement of Bishop Cheverus. 
Under his firm and able administration the 
diocese, where the Irish continued to land in 


resist being reclaimed, I trust there is no one in | crowds, increased visibly ; the Catholics began 


to assume rank, and exhibit their -superiority 


over the innumerable sects which error had en- 
gendered. ‘The cathedral of the ftvuty o.-... 


was enlarged ; new churches arose in several 
— in Boston ; Salem, Lowell, Hartford, 
rovidence, built them in their turn, as did also 
other less considerable places of New England ; 
and the cross of the Lord glittered everywhere 
at the top of their humble wooden spires, from 
the borders of the Atlantic to the banks of the 
udson. 
But it was not without effort that Bishop Fen- 
wick obtained all these results. Like his pre- 
ecessor, he traversed annually the vast provio- 
ces of his diocese. Indefatigable in his apos- 
tolic visits, he was seen alternately under the 
scorching rays of midsummer, or the frozen 
snows of winter, traversing on foot immense 
plains, crossing the mountains, rowing over the 
lakes and rivers, side by side with the savages 
of Penobscot or Passamaquaddi, in their canoes 
of the bark of the birch tree ; sleeping at night 
in the woods under the sky and on the bare 
ground, or sheltered by the smoky wigwam of 
the Red Indians. Such was the life he led 
when he quitted his episcopal city t convey 
the aids of our holy religion to the dispersed 
sheep of his flock, availing himself, moreover, 
of his journeys to form new missions, or lay 
the foundations of new churches. 


THE CONFLAGRATION ON MOUNT BENEDICT. 


A convent of Ursulines, with a school attach- 
ed, had been formed in 1820, by his Lordship, 
Dr. Cheverus, next to the Bishop's residence. 
Finding they were too circumscribed, his Lord- 
ship, Dr. Fenwick, purchased for them the su- 
perb locality of Mount Benedict, one mile from 
Charlestown, a small town forming a suburb of 
Boston. 

There were eight nuns there, with more than 
sixty pupils, both Protestant and Catholic, and 
acertain number of novices. The establish- 
ment was in a flourishing condition, and held 
out the tnost flattering prospects for the future. 
But on the night of the 14th of August, 1834, 
the Puritan populace, led by some fanatical min- 
isters, rose up in Charlestown; all the firebrands 
at Buston joined them, and with cries of fury 
and vengeance rushed simaltaneously toward 
Mount Benedict. The inmates of the convent 
were sleeping in peaceful slumber; the noise 
without, the smashing of the enclosures and 
doors, which fell beneath the blows of the furi- 
ous sectaries, aroused up the religeuse, and, be- 
fore they and the pupils had time to dress, the 
glare of fire flashed over their peaceful dwelling. 
They saved themselves in a state of half naked- 
ness, whilst the brigands were engaged plunder- 
ing thachurch and the convent, and shortly the 
flames enveloped al] the buildings, which cram- 
bled with the desecrated church. 


A SACRILEGE AND ITS MIRACULOUS PUNISHMENT. 


In the middle of the tumult one of the fanat- 
ies had ascended the altar. I+ mention it io 
horror—with sacriligious hand, he seized the ho- 
ly Ciboriam, he emptied the precious particles 
into his pocket, and, swelled with the satanic 
pride of Ca'vin, he went to an inn of Charles- 
town. Surrounded by a throng who were ea- 
gerly listening to his sacriligious exploits, nar- 
rated in the presence of an Irish Catholic who 
listened with profound awe—the fanatic recog- 
nized the Irishman. Suddenly he drew from his 
pocket several hosts, and ina sneering tone, 
*‘Here,” said he, exhibiting them, ‘behold 
your God; what need you go any more to seek 
him in the charcht?” ‘The Irishman was mute 
with horror. The sacriligious man then felt 
himself seized with a call of nature; he went out. 
But a quarter of an hour—a half hour elapsed— 
he returned not, A vague fear seized on the 
bystanders; by a presentiment which they could 
not account for, they go Out and open the privy. 
The sacriligious man lay there dead—dead by 
the death Arius. 

I cannot state to you, Reverend Gentlemen, 
the unatterable sentiment of terror which then 
seized upon this ey of Protestants. The 
Irishman soon rushed forward in his tum, and 





own. dwelling, to go to his work, to pardun and ; : 
. P éir ex-}- At proeont tha diocese . an com: 3 
ing still the State of ees nar of New 


the panic which had as it were chained them 
round the tainted corpse, he ran to the cathedral, 
-where he tremblingly consigned to the Bishop 
the august deposit which he had just secured 
possession of. 

This extraordinary fact, which forms so stri- 
king an episode in the history of the burnt con- 
vent, has been related to me by several ocular 
witnesses; some of whom were Protestants at 
this epoch, and are since become Catholics. Be- 
sider, it is known to the whole of the then exist- 
ing population of Charlestown and Boston, as 
well as. several other no less interesting facts of 
that epoch, so little known in Fiurope. 

When the Irishman reached the cathedral, the 
Right Rev. Dr. Fenwick was there, in inexpress- 
ible anguish, encompassed by a part of his 
Priests and of the Catholics of the city; all wete 
listening to the detail of the events of that disas- 
trous night. They were aWare of the principal 
facts, and the majority of the religieuse and pu- 
pils of the convent had been sheltered in the 
Catholic houses of Boston. On hearing the ac- 
count of what had occurred in Charlestown, the 
Bishop raised his eyes to heaven, imploring par- 
don forthe guilty, one of whom had been so 
promptly chastised, and anticipating every mo- 
ment some fresh catastrophe. But the report of 
the awful death of the sacrilegious man spreading 
salutary terror over the whole city, suon allayed 
the fanatical fury. 


THE CITY OF BOSTON SAVED FROM TOTAL RUIN 
ONLY BY THE INTERVENTION OF BISHOP FEN- 
Wick. 


When day dawned the Protestants trembled 
in their turn. The Irish Catholics of all the en- 
virons of Boston, among whom the events of 
that terrible night were rapidly circulated, ar- 
rived in iramense masses at the city, armed with 
every weapon they could lay hold on, and march- 
ing towards the cathedral, which seemed to be 
the natural point of rendezvous, they uttered 
threats of vengeance against the Protestants and 
their churches. Work was every where sus- 
pended; every hour this exasperated multitude 
became more formidable. More than twenty 
thousand Irishmen asked permission from the 
Bishop to make an onslaught upon the enemies 
of their faith; the whole city threatened with 
fire and bloodshed, was plunged in consternation. 
His Lordship, Dr. Fenwick, appeared upon the 
flight of steps before his church; he exhibited a 
sublime figure of grief and resignation. With 
a single gesture he allayed the multitude; he 
spoke to them with the authority of a father and 
pastor. He admitted their right of self-defence 
if they had previous notice of the attack; that 
being citizens of a free State, they could, and 
even ought, to use their exertions in opposition 
to the fanatical projects of the Protestants: but 
the evil was done, and the only means to show 
at that moment the superiority of their religion 
over the sectarian spirit of their adversaries, was 
to pardon them, and to commit to God the care 


admiring in his heart the works of Divine Just- 
ice which so promptly smote the guilty, he cut 
the pocket containing the sacred particles, and 
leaving the other spectators weighed down by 


of extreme unction, which, together with the ho- 
ly Viaticum, he received with the highest senti- 
ments of piety. He lingered until the ensuing 
Monday, retaining, in the midst of his pains the 
unalterable meekness and pious cheerfulness 
which never forsook him. calmly expired at 
half-past eleven o’clock, whilst pronouncing the 
Amen of the last absolution, which was given to 
him by his Coadjutor. 

His corpse, clad in the pontificial robes, was 
exposed pon a platform in the middle of his 
cathedial, and a numerous crowd of Protestants 
as well as Catholics never ceased during two 
nights and nearly two days to proceed to the 
church, in order to render homage to his vener- 
ated remains. The funeral ceremonies took 
place upon the subsequent Thursday. The fu- 


place, proceeded for the first time through the 
streets of the Paritan city. It exhibited to the 
eyes of the astounded throng the sacerdotal vest- 
ments, the crosses, the banners, in fine all the 
ornaments of our worship, and was greeted every 
where by the respectful demonstiations of the 
multitude. Two Protestant churches tolled the 
death-bells, and it was pesceptible, to the aston- 
ishment of all, that the death of the Catholic 
Bishop was a momentous event to Boston. The 
date of his death coincided with that of the burn- 
ing down of the Ursuline convent; but the hom- 
age rendered to his mortal remains by the whole 
population was a signal reparation for the bitter 
chalice which the fanatics had made him drink 
in that night of anguish. His body was con- 
veyed to the college of Worcester, where he had 
requested to be interred. 


HIS LORDSHIP DR. FITZPATRICK. 


His Lordship, John Bernard Fitzpatrick, the 
third Bishop of Boston, was born in that city in 
November, 1812; his name naturally indicates 
an Irish origin. His brilliant course in the Lat 
in schools of the city marked him out as a dis- 
tinguished subject. His Lordship, Dr. Fenwick, 
discovering in him the dispositions which an- 
nounce vocation to the ecclesiastical state, sent 
him originally to the college of Sulspicians of 
Montreal, in Canada, where young Fitspatrick 
taught rhetoric with distinction; then to Paris, 
where he went through his course of theology 
at Saint Sulspice, and was ordained Piiest in 
1840 by his Grace the Archbishop of Chalcedon. 
On his return to Boston he exercised the holy 
ministry during nearly three years, and was con- 
secrated Bishop of Gallipolis en partibus and Co- 
adjutor of Boston, at the close of the year 1843. 
Although two-thirds of the city are still Protest- 
ant, Boston cheerfuliy hailed the arrival of its 
new bishop, whom the Bostonians are proud to 
designate a countryman of their own. His Lord- 
ship, Dr. Fitzpatrick will do honor to New Eng- 
land, from which he sprung, and God, we all 
hope, will grant us to witness during his episco- 
pacy the continuation, with more increased im- 
petus than ever, of that movement which drives 
on this country towards Catholic unity. 


All the considerable movements, that have oc- 





of effecting justice. As Catholics, they might, 
like all citizens, defend their rights and those of 
their religion, but never revenge themse]ves. 

I do not enter into all the details of this dis- 
course ; it is sufficient to state that the wisdom 
and Christian moderation of Bishop Fenwick 
were admirable : genuine eloquence flowed from 
his lips with that simplicity and unction which 
he possessed in an eminent degree. He com- 
manded every individual to return home to his 





to pray for his enemies. In spite 
citement, which was stimulated to the highest 
pitch, all understood their bishop: they obeyed, 
and that immense multitude, which, an hour be- 
fore, threatened the total ruin of Boston—melted 
away in silence before the eyes of the Protest- 
ants, not less stupified at the power exercised by 


the Catnutie Dishon than by his charity and 
clemency. All the newspapérs teemrca with awe 


counts of the events of Mount Benedict; all con- 
nected with them the discourse of the Bishop, 
and all equally, both Protestant and Catholic, 
combined, in joint eulogy of his greatness of 
soul. As to the nuns, they were dispersed into 
other convents of the United States or of Cana- 
da, and the ruins of the burnt convent are still 
visible upon the summit of Mount Benedict, as 
an ever subsisting testimony of the fury of the 
children of Calvin, and of the clemency of the 
Catholics. 


EFFECT OF THE PERSECUTION. THE FURTHER 
LABORS AND THE DEATH OF BisHop Fenwick. 


‘the fresh impulse which this event gave to 
the church in the diocese of Boston, the increase 
of the faithful, whose number increased to more 
than thirty thousand in the single city of Boston 
twelve years afterwards, the churches which ev- 
ery where exhibited the cross of Jesus Christ tri- 
umphing over erior, soothed the bitterness which 
his Lordship had experienced on account of the 
burning of the Ursuline convent. The Catholics 
had considerably multiplied in the State of Ver- 
mont, which constituies a portion of the diocese, 
and the already numerous congregation of Bur- 
lington, the principal city of that State, situated 
upon Lake Champlain, had built for itself a large 
and beautiful church under the invocation of Ho- 
ly Mary, when, upon the 11th of May, 1838,sub- 
sequeutly to the preaching of « fanatical minister 
the populace proceeded to make a night attack 
upon the Catholic Church, which was soon re- 
duced to ashes, and Burlington now-a-days ex- 
hibits, alongside the ruins which it has not been 
able to rebuild, two humble chapels where the 
faithful, who are still poor in this country, con- 
gregate. 
The Right Rev. Dr. Fenwick, who expended 
the whole of his private fortune for the benefit of 
his diocese, founded, during the last years of his 
life, the magnificent college of Holy Cross upon 
the elevation of Mount Saint John, at Worcester, 
forty miles from Boston, This college was placed 
two years since, under the direction of the Jesuit 
Fathers, and in the month of last July the deed 
was signed, by which the venerable Bishop gave 
all his property in the college to the Society of 
Jesus. This establishment, which is now so 
flourishing, contained already nearly one hundred 
and fifty exclusively Catholic boarders when the 
classes were resumed in the year 1846. 
“Since the first provincial council held at Bal- 
timore under Archbishop Whitfield, until the fifth, 
which commenced upon the 14th of May, 1843, 
and was presided over by his Grace the Most 
Rev. Dr. Eccleston, actual Archbishop of Balti- 
more, his Lordship Dr. Fenwick was the soul of 
these interesting assemblies. In this aseembly, 
which was the one before the last, but the last 
at which he personally assisted, he asked for a 
partition of his diocese; the States of Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island were detached from it and 
erected into a new diocese, with the title of 
Hartford, for the excellent Right Reverend Dr. 
Tyler, a Protestant converted several years ago, 
and since become Vicar-General of Boston. It 
was in the same council that his Lordship Dr. 
Fitzpatrick was proposed Coadyutor of Boston. 
“Such were—without alluding to the several 
schools attached to the churches of Boston and 
the principal cities of the diocese—the works of 
his Lordship Dr. Fenwick, during an episcopacy 
of more than twenty years. Being attacked dar- 
ing the month of last December with a disease 
of the heart, which was deemed incurable, he 
prepared himself for death with profound resig- 
nation. However, his life was prolonged for a 
riod considerably beyond what was first antic- 
ipated, and hopes \:ere entertained that his health 
was progressing, when upon the morning of the 
8th of last February, the physician came to visit 
him, and found him so ill that he advised him to 
confine himself to his bed-room. ‘Towards eve- 





first, a fanatical movement, then a movement of 


tants to emigration in the distant countries far 
west; lastly, a movement which induces them 
now-a-days to examine coolly our holy religion 
and become Catholics, after wandering in the 
circle of all errors. # » ? 


Hampshire, and of Massachusetts, the capital of 
which is Boston. It extends over thirty-six 
thousand square miles, and contains a population 
which exceeds-two millions. Amongst this large 
number it is difficult to approximate to an accur- 
ate estimate of the Catholics on account of the 
continued fluctuations of the emigrants; they do 
not all by any means remain in the diocese, but 
those who push further on only advance gradu- 
ally, and when they have begun to realize some 
means of subsistance. His Lordship, Dr. Fen- 
wick, who had profound and detailed knuwl- 
edge of the United States, especially of his dio- 
cese, said, that the whole Catholic population of 
the diocese might be taken at about one hundred 
and thirty thousand souls, This number may 
include from ten to twelve thousand French Ca- 

nadians, scattered principally over Vermont, 

along Lake Champlain, in Maine, and along all 

the railways, upon which they work in great 

numbers, for some years. At Boston there are, 

moreover, two thousand Germans, who have be- 

gun to build a church with funds contributed by 

their fellow-countrymen. 

There are in the city of Boston, including the 
small towns or suburbs of Charlestown, Cam- 
bridge, Roxbury, and Maverick or East Boston, 
beyond one hundred and thirty thousand souls, 
and out of this number, beyond thirty-five thous- 
and are Catholics. Each of its ten churches 
forms a separate parish. 

Besides these religious buildings. we have at 
Boston an orphan house, under the direction of 
the Sisters of Charity; but as this establishment 
is not endowed, the burden of supporting these 
orhans is cast upon the clergy of the parishes to 
which they belong, who are obliged to pay an- 
nually fifty dollars for the maintenance of each 
ofihem. This is the way they have been sup- 
ported. We have as yet no similar institutions 
for males, and God knows many of these poor 
children are taken to protestant asylums, where 
they lose all remembrance of their soligion. 

* * * * 


I have the honor to be, with profound respect, 
Reverend Sirs, your very humble and obedient 
servant, 

Tue Asse Brassevr ve Bovreovre, 
Vicar General of Boston. 





From the National Era. 


M- CREMIEUX, THE ISRAELITE’. 


One of the ablest members of the Provisional 
Government of France. is the celebrated Jewish 
advocate, M. Cremieux. He was a member, in 
company with Isambert,of the great Anti-Slavery 
Convention held in London in 1840. In his 
speech in that Convention, he vindicated the Jews 
from the charge of Slavery, and cited the noble 
example of the Essenes, who first declared Sla- 
very tobeacrime. ‘In this assembly of Christ- 
jans,” said he, “I, a Jew, demand the complete 
abolition of servitude. My enthusiasm is equal 
to yours. Abolish slavery, proclaim equality; it 
is a glorious mission. The glory of this mission 
belongs to two great nations, long divided by war, 
now uniting in the cause of the world’s civiliza- 
tion. The words of England and France will 
be heard by the world. How sublimely have 
they been re-echoed already from that very Re- 
public of America where so many private inter- 
ests oppose the emancipation of the blacks! How 
many generous hearts are there beating only for 
the sacred interests of humanity! See their rep- 
resentatives io this hall, uniting with those of 
France and England. Yes! we shall atiain the 
object of our wishes. The holy alliance—the 
united will of France and England proclaiming 
the abolition of human Slavery, who can resist! 
This is the happiest day of my existence; | shall 
dwell with delight on the recollection that I pad 
been permitted to give utterance to my oe 
in an assembly like the present; and from 
moment — will — in my eyes more 
consistenc more i : 

In a these remarks 4 -_ dis a 
orator, our mind has recurred onl Sohn ‘Quincy 
— e pt Reh his death. He was 

ams, a few wr : 
expressing his solicitude in respect to the 





ning the malady had made such progréss that it 
was necessary to administer to him the sacrament 


question of free or slave territory. He longed, 


neral procession, bearing the body to the burial#? 


; powerful hands. 


fieedom, reacting against the laws which had { place—one which will prodace effects which we 


hitherto oppressed Catholicity in the English ; 
colonies,—a movement which urged the inhabi- , 





“|tions; but 1am not surprised at them. 


he said, to see a ste ef our government 
which would place the seal of national disappro- 
bation on the institution of Slavery. He referred 
to the late negotiations of England and Portugal 
on the subject of the slave trade, warmly com- 
mended ihe answer of the British Government to 
the demand of the Portuguese commissioners 
that the treaty for the abolition of the infamous 
traffic should he limited to a brief‘term of years 
—the substance of which was: that the British 
Government could consent to no other period for 
the termination of the treaty, than siz 

after the abolition of slavery throughout the 
world! ‘Here, then,” said he, “England is 
pledged, and France will soon unite with her, 

to pat an end to Slavery throughout the world.” 

He longed, he said, to see our own country in” 

position which would enable her to join in “the 

great work. Would that the venerable fhan 

could have lived to read the noble decree of the 

Government of regenerated France, for the *im- 

mediate abolition of Slavery! France and 


‘land are now united on this qtestion. en 
shall our Republic. ye the ‘holy alliance,” 
spoken of by Cremieux! J.G. W. 





SKETCH OF THE SPEECH OF MR- PARKER 
AT THE MELODEON, FAST DAY EVENING. 


[exTracts.] 


Underneath the Rome of the Emperors there 
was another Rome; not seen by the san—known 
only to afew men. Above, in the sunlight, 
stood Rome of the Cesars, with her Markets 
and her Armies, her Theatres, her Temples and 
her Palaces, glorious and of marble. A million 
of men went through her brazen gates. The 
imperial city—she stood there—beautiful and 
admired—the queen of nations. But underneath 
all that, in caverns of the earth, in the tombs of 
dead men, in quarries whence the upper city had 
been slowly hewn, there was another popula- 
tion—another Rome, with other thoughts. 
Yes, this devout body of men, who swore not 
by the public altars, men whose prayers were 
forbidden, their worship disallowed, their ideas 
prohibited; their very lives illegal. Time pass- 
ed on, and gradually Rome of the Pagans dis- 
appeared, and Rome of the Christians sat there 
in her place, on the seven hills, and stretched 
out her sceptre over the nations. 

So underneath the Laws and the Institutions 
of each modern Nation—underneath the Mon- 
archy and the Republic—there is another and 
unseen State, with sentiments not yet become 
popular, and with ideas not confirmed into ac- 
tions—ideas scarcely legal, certainly not ‘‘re- 
spectable.” Slowly from its depths comes up 
this ideal State, the State of the Future; and 
slowly to the eternal deep sinks down the actual 
State, the State of the Present. But sometimes 
an earthquake of the nations degrades of a snd- 
den the actual, and speedily starts up the ideal 
Kingdom of the Future.. Such a thing has jnst 
‘come to pass. In France, within five and fort 








DIOCESE OF BOSTON. jdays, anew State has risen from underneat 
] the old. 


:and their ideas reckoned illegal but two months 


curred in the United States, have originated in "ago, now hold the sceptre of five and thirty mil- 


New England, of which Boston is the capital; 


Men whose words were suppressed, 


lions of gratefal citizens—hold it in clean and 
A great revolution has taken 


cannot foresee. It is itself the greatest Act of 


{this century. God only knows what it will lead 


to. We are here to express the sympathy of 
Republicans for a new Republic. We are here 
to rejoice over the rising hopes of a new State, 
not to exult over the fallen fortunes of the Bour- 


bons. Louis Philippe has done much which we 
Memey Chewtrhe tee fam Deo tree, 4 : . 


{peace the fiercest nation of the world; has kept 
jthe peace of Europe for 17 years. Let us thank 
‘him for that. He has consolidated the French 
| nation, helped to give them anew unity of 
thought, and unity of action, which they never 
had before. Perhaps he did not zntend all this. 
Since he has brought it about, let us thank him 
for that. But most of all, I would thank this 
‘citizen king ’’ for another thing. His greatest 
is his last. He has shown that five and thirty mil- 
lions of men, in this nineteenth century, are on- 
ly tc be ruled by sustice and the ETERNAL Law 
OF RIGHT. 
In a great revolution, there are always two 
things to be looked at, namely : the Actions and 
the Ideas which produce the actions. The ac- 
tions | will say Iittle of; you have all read of 
them in the newspapers. Some of the actions 
were bad. Itis not troe that ail at onse the 
French have become angels. There are low 
and base men, who swarm in the lanes and al- 
leys of Paris; for that great city also is girt 
about with a belt of misery, of vice and of crime, 
eating into her painful loins. It was a bad 
thing to sack the Tuilleries ; to burn bridges, 
and chateaux, and rail-road stations. Property 
is under the insurance of mankind, and the Hu- 
man race must pay in public for private depreda- 
tions. It was a bad thing to kill men,—the Hu- 
man Race cannot make up that loss ; only suffer 
and be penitent. Iam sorry for these oe 
ou 
cannot burn down the poor dwelling of a widow 
in Boston, but some miserable man will steal a 
pot or pan in the confusion of the fire. How 
much more should we expect pillage and vio- 
lence in the earthquake which throws down a 
king! 

Enough have [ said of the actions—but there 
was one deed too symbolical to be passed by. 
In the garden of the Tuilleries, before the great 
gate of the palace, there stands a statue of Spar- 
tacus, a colossal bronze, his broken chain in the 
left hand, his Roman sword in the right. Spar- 
tacus was a Roman gladiator. He broke his 
chains, gathered about him other gladiators, fu- 
gitive slaves, and assembled an army. He and 
his comrades fought for freedom ; they cut off 
four consular armies sent against them ; at last 
the hero fell amid a heap of men, slain by his 
own well-practised hand. When the people 
took the old and emblematic French throne, and 
burnt it solemnly with emblematic fire, they 
stripped off some of the crimson trappings of 
the royal seat, made a tiara thereof, and bound 
it on the gladiator’s brazen head! But red is 
the color of revolutions—the color of bluod ; the 
unconscious gladiator was an image too savage 
for new France. So they took the Roman 
sword out of his hand, and in its place they put 
a—bunch of flowers ! 

Let us say a word of the Ipzas. Three Ideas 
filled the mind of the nation—the idea of Lis- 
erty, Equality and Fraternity. Three 
noble words. Liserty meant liberty of ALL. 
So at one word they set free the Slaves, and if 
my friend’s cyphers are correct, at once er 
000 souls rise up from the ground diseathralled, 
free men. That isa great act. A population 
as large as the whole family of our sober sister 
Connecticut all at once find their chains drop 

- not beasts, but men. 
off, and they are FREE: 2 eetite of fad 
This may not hold. Our Declaration of Unde- 
t the Confederation of "78— 
pendence was no itution of 87. The 
still less was it the Constitu 7. 
French may be as false as the Americans to 
their Idea of Liberty. At any rate, it is a good 
beginning. Let us rejoice at that, 

vaLiTy means that all are equal before the 
Law, EQUAL IN RIGHTS, however unequal in 
mights. Sv ali titles of Nobility come’ at once 
to an end. Those two ideas—Liberty and 
Equality—are American Ideas; they were nev- 
er American Facts. America sought Liberty 
only for the wuites. Our fathers thought not 
of universal 

But France has not only attem to make 
our Ideas facts ; she has adva an idea not 
hinted at in the American Declarations, the 
Idea of Fraternity. By this she means Hv- 
MaN BroTueruoop. 


patra massacres of September, the 
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drownings in the Seine and the Loire, the dread- 
ful Susthery in the name of the Law. Put this 
new decree side by side with the old, and you 
see why Spartacus, though crowned by a Revo- 
lution, bears ful blossoms in his hand! 

The same God who formed the world for 
man’s abode, presides also in the movements of 
mankind, and directs their voluntary march. 
See how this earth has been brought to her 
present firm and settled state. By storm and 
earthquake, continent has been rent from conti- 
nent—oceans have swept over the mountains— 
and the scars of ancient war etill mark our Pa- 
rent’s venerable face. So it-is in the growth of 
human society: itis the child of Pain— Revolu- 
tions have rockedit s cradie, war and violence 
rudely nursed it into hardy life. Good institu- 
tions—how painfully, how slowly have they 
come!. 


‘*Slowly as spreads the green of earth 
O’er the receding ocean’s bed, 

Dim as the distant stars come forth, 
Uncertain as a vision fled, — 

Has been the old world’s toiling pace, 

Ere she can give fair Free pom place.” 


Let us welcome the green spot when it begins 
to spread; let us shout as the sterile sea of bar- 
barism goes back; let us rejoice in the ‘‘vision”’ 
of good things to come; let us weleome the dis- 
tant and rising orb—for it is the Bethlehem star 
of a great nation—and they who behold it may 
wellsay—Peack ON EARTH AND GOOD WILL 10 
men. (Cheers.) (Liberator. 
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UNITY IN DIVERSITY. 


We have said that troth as Christians have 
apprehended and received it, truth subjective as 
well as objective, is more one than has been sup- 
posed. The discrepancy between the opinions 
of the different Denominations is more apparent 
than real. Difference is not contradiction.— 
There has been unity in the main notwithstand- 
ing difference or even contradiction in part. The 
diversity has been owing chiefly or wholly to dif- 
ferent modes of apprehending and explaining 
truths in which all doin fact agree. In illus- 
tration of this point, we select for consideration, 
three doctrines maintained on one side as essen- 
tial, but rejected by numerous others; doctrines 
which distinguish those who denominate them- 
selves ‘‘the evangelical body,’’ and the rejection 
of which forfeits with them the Christian name 
and Christian privileges. They are 


I. The Trinity. 
Il. Everlasting Punishment. 
IH. The Atonement. 


I. In respect to the Trinity, how far do all 
Christians accord in sentiment! They all believe 
in the Father, and in the Son, and in the Holy 
Spirit; that the Father worketh, of Himself,and 
through the Son, and by the Holy Spirit; that 
**these three agree in one,”’ are not diverse in 
will or operation. In the fact of the existence 
of Father, Son and Holy Spirit, Christians do 
not differ, but in the mode of their existence, 
and in the relation of each tothe others. Inthe 
three great fundamental ideas that constitute the 
Trinity, Christians agree, but differ in their phi- 
losophy. 

There is, however, an apparent serious differ- 
ence in regard to one of these three ideas. The 
Trinitarian believes that the Son has all the di- 
vine attributes and perfections of the Godhead; 
the Unitarian does not. But the latter accepts 
the facts of the history of Christ, acknowledges 
the works of the Son, (that one work excepted 
on whicn We shall presently aweri,) velieves that 
Jesus is the brightness of the Father's glory and 
the express image of his Person. The difference, 
then, is this—the Trinitarian maintains that the 
attributes of Godhead, for instance Omnipotence 
and Omnisciense, were necessary for Jesus to 
possess in order to perform his works; the Uni- 
tarian holds that all the power Jesus exerted was 
derived from the Father. Both agree in the fact 
of his works being performed, they differ in ac- 
counting for them; that is, they differ in their phi- 
losophical conceptions and explanations of cause. , 

As to the third person of the Trinity, is there 
any practical difference? Is there an intelligent 
Christian who conceives of the Spirit as a Per- 
son distinct from the Father? Is not every Chris- 
tian’s mental apprehension of the Holy Spirit 
that of a Holy Influence or Power which pro- 
ceeds from the Father? Ifso, (and we appeal to 
the consciousness of Trinitarians,) then there is 
essential unity. There is unity of conception in 
diversity of doctrine. 

II. We pass to the second doctrine proposed 
to be considered—that of Everlasting Punish- 
ment. In presenting this point, it will be con- 
venient to make a classification of Christians ac- 
cording to their position with reference to the 
doctrine. We shall do this to the best of our 
knowledge; if we err, we are ready to be cor- 
rected. 

1. Those who believe the conscious everlasting 
ToRMENT of all who die impenitent—a torment 
ever increasing, so that the time will come in 
eternity when the soul of each person who goes 
out of this world impenitent will have suffered 
more than the whole collected anguish of all men 
and devils together from the creation to the pres- 
ent moment. This class of believers embraces 
the various evangelical bodies so called—i. e. 
the Orthodox, Baptist, Methodist, Episcopalian, 
and perhaps a few others. 

2. Those who believe that punishment lasts as 
long as sin lasts, but that the sinner will find 
mercy whenever he may repent, be it in this world, 
or be it in the next. They hold to future suf- 
fering for those who die impenitent—soffering 
more dreadful than heart can feel in this life; but 
that the Bible in its figurative descriptions does 
not assert that this conscious suffering is literally 
endless, neither also that it expressly declares 
al! shall finally be happy, but purposely leaves 
the fature condition of sinners in obscurity as to 
the duration of suffering, while it reveals its aw- 
ful severity. They who persist in sin in this life 
do it at the peril of a continuance in sin and suf- 
fering in the next world to which man can set 
no limits—a period that can be terminated only 
by voluntary repentance; while such is the very 
nature of sin that he who indulges in it cannot 
be certain when he shall abandon it,or whether he 
ever shall abandon it. This, we suppose, is the 
belief of the great majority of those who ate 
called Unirarians. In one sensé, though ina 
modified sense, they may be said to believe in 
‘everlasting punishment.”” That is, they be- 
lieve that those who die impenitent will suffer a 
signal loss of gooc, which they would otherwise 
have received if they had repented. This loss 
of good is in one sense “punishment,” and 
as it never will be regained, it is punishment’ 
that is “‘everlasting.’’ But we know not the 

‘Unitarian who believes in everlasting conscious 
torment. . 

3. Those who believe and teach fature pun- 
ishment, bat also the future restoration of all men 
as & positive doctrine of Scripture, or, if not of 


Scripture, of Reason—Seripture however not 
denying it, This class embraces some of the 
Universalist denomination, and some of the Uni- 
tarian. Those called ‘‘Restorationists” rank, 
we suppose, either among Unitanans or Univer- 
salists. 

4. Those who believe in the final and ever- 
lasting destruction of the impenitent. ‘This class 
inclodes very many, we do not know whether it 
includes the majority,of the Christian Connexion, 
so called’ Some Unitarisns also incline on the 
whole to this doctrine, 

5. These who believe that all men at death or 
at the resurrection will be happy. This embra- 
ces, we suppose, the great majority of the Uni- 
versalists. A few of their preachers,—the young- 
er class now taking the places of the fathers,— 
believe in future limited suffering, but the con- 
gregations— the larger portion of each of their 
congregations—do not hold to any sin or misery 
in the future world. 

Now here is diversity surely. There is a gcod 
deal of diversity among the same denominations 
even,—more among Unitarians perhaps than any 
other, as there is indeed not ouly on this point, 
but on others. Nay, there is diversity among 
the Evangelical bodies, notwithstanding they 
have acreed. Witness John Foster, the cele- 
brated English Essayist, and one of the greatest 
lights of the Baptist denomination, whose opin- 
ions on the future condition-of men were those 
entertained by the great body of the Unitarians. 

Iu all this diversity between different denom- 
inations, and between members ranking together 
in the same denomination, is there any unity!— 
There is unity in the fact of retaipoTion, while 
they differ in regard to its nature and extent.— 
The Universalist who believes in no suffering af- 
ter death, believes in a retribution taking place 
in this life. And there can be no dispute that 
this retribution is in many instances signal and 
awful. 

What is the chief value of the doctrine of re- 
tribution’ It is to deter from sin. Now may 
not a retribution viewed close at hand be some- 
times more efficacious than one viewed at a dis- 
tancet Just as the thunder-bolt striking near be- 
fore one's very eyes, gives a more vivid sense of 
Almighty Power than the silent contemplation 
of the vast Universe. Have Christians dwelt 
enough on the fearful penalty for sineven in this 
life. 

In this fact of retribution then, even limiting 
it to this life, as do the Universalists, (we think 
they do it erroneously,) there is essential « 
notwithstanding the diversity. 

Ill. We pass,{thirdly, to the doctrine of A- 
tonement. This is the work which we excepted 
in mentioning that all Christians agree in the 
works of Christ. Now what is the doctrine of 
Atonement but the form of expressing the mode 
of reconciliation with Godt All Christians of 
every name receive the fact of reconciliation, but 
they differ in the philosophical explanation of 
the fact. The simplest form of the doctrine as 
held at the present day by orthodox Christians, 
is that Christ, by his death, upheld the majesty 
of the divine Law, so that God can now safely 
pardon the sinner. The old form, that Christ 
by his death satisfied the divine justice, or ap- 
peased God's anger, has nearly passed away.— 
Bat all of these forms include the idea that God 
could not forgive sin on repentance alone ; that 
Christ's death was necessary to remove g pre- 








sin, over and above repentance and holiness ef- 
we ourselves 


fected in theo boart of the inner. 
suppose, thatthe reconciliation is effected thro’ 
the power of the truth and spirit of God, exerted 
though Jesus on our own hearts ; that God 
forgives the sins, which through the divine 
power and spirit in Jesus we forsake ; that all 
the representations in Scripture meet and are 
harmonized in this view. 

Perhaps the principal point that separates 
| Unitarians from other denominations of Chris- 
| tians, is this Goctrine of Atonement. At first 
| view certainly it seems more than merely a dif- 
| ferent exp!anation of reconciliation. It is par- 
ticularly presented in the language that we are 
forgiven for Christ's sake. That is, God does 
not forgive man for his simple mercy’s sake ou 
repentance, but the grounds and reason of that 
forgiveness are in something which Christ has 
suffered in our stead. That something which 
Christ suffered in our stead,is held up as the 
particular object of faith. Our fellow Chris- 
tians insist we must believe that something— 
must believe in Jesus as having done that some- 
thing (many of them do not venture to define 
what}—and not repentance alone can save, even 
by the grace of God. 

The statement of this doctrine is sufficient to 
show that it is after all only an explanation of 
the fact of reconciliation. It is an attempt to 
explain philosophically the grounds of the di- 
vine forgiveness. That we are forgiven of 
God’s mercy on repentance, and that Christ is 
the means of effecting repentance, are facts ad- 
mitted by every Christian. But the other state- 
ments of the doctrine are statements of mode, 
are human explanations of the facts, are diversi- 
ties in apprehending truths. 





A UNITARIAN IN THE RECORDER. 

If the person, who addressed to us two anony- 
mous notes, signed ‘‘A Unitarian,’”’ asking for 
information on the belief of Unitarians on the 
doctrine of everlasting punishment, could have 
exercised.a little more patiepce, ha would have 
received his answer in due time. He will find 
it in the first editorial of this week's paper. 

The writer has pursued a singular course for 
a Unitarian. He withheld his name from the 
Register, but has given it voluntarily to the Re- 
corder. He furnishes matter fot a paper, which 
is bitter beyond any other against Unitarians, to 
make capital out of, and weave into its usual 
fabric of misrepresentation. Wedo not know 
which shows the greater folly in the case, “‘A 
Unitarian’’ or the Recorder. 

The Recorder tells him he pursued an ‘‘un- 
exceptionable course.” Doubtless he did. Ev- 
ery one is at liberty to write as many anony- 
mous requests as he pleases. But the Register 
also has pursued an anexceptionablecourse. In 
one of the best of our daily papers a statement 
was recently made by its editor, that he did not 
fee] himself bound to notice anonymous requests. 
But it was really our intention to notice the re- 
quest of ‘‘A Unitarian,’’ even though anony- 
mous; as individuals will testify, to whom we 
happened to mention the reception of his notes. 

When, some three weeks after we teceived 
his first note, the second was sent, and the wri- 
ter confessed that he did not take the trouble to 
see, until about the time of the date of his second 
note, whether we had complied with his request, 
we certainly thought his heart was not very 
much in the matter, and therefore we felt we 
might take our own time in answering it. In 
regard to his remark that he would give us his 








vious obstacle in the way uf the forgiveness of | 


name, if necessary, and if we would so signify 
it in the next.No., we did not think it worth 
while to carry on this sort of communication 
with an anouymous correspondent. We ask now, 
—what we had no curiosity to know before,—> 
our correspondent’s name. We will direct to 
his address copies of tracts from the Office of the 
Unitarian Association, in which the point on 
which he asks information has been presented 
over and over again in the clearest manner. We 
suggest for his consideration, that the Unitarian 
with whom he was in company along with sev- 
eral others, and who remarked that ‘‘a belief in 
eternal punishment for sin was an article of 
Unitarian belief,” meant it only in the restricted 
and modified form, to which he will find an al- 
lusion in the editorial above mentioned. 





THE BOSTON RECORDER'S REJOINDER- 


The Recorder of the last week confesses that 
‘the primary responsibility of the non-reception 
of the Note [the Rev. Mr. Allen's] by the Re- 
corder does, as the Register conjectures, rest 
apon the gentleman whose sermon was the oc- 
casion of it.” We are perfectly satisfied that it 
should rest there, and there we leave it. 

The Recorder denies all knowledge of the ex- 

istence of the Note until its appearance in the 
Register. We believe his denial when thus 
fully and explicitly made. But he must pardon 
us for being unwilling to take anything short of 
it, for reasons presently to be given. 
The Recorder speaks of the editor of the Reg- 
ister as ‘‘so wanting in a sense of gentlemanly 
propriety as to intimate that a brother editor can 
be guilty of prevarication.”” Perhaps we might 
have employed the politer word subterfuge, but 
we preferred to use plainness of speech. Let 
not the Recorder fall into a flurry in the matter. 
Let him brace himself up like a man, while we 
say to him that he has not yet fully answered all 
our questions. 

We copied the statement from the Westfield 
paper that ‘‘notice was given to the authors and 
publishers of the charges in order that they 
might prove or retract them."’ To this the Re- 
corder replies in the following very guarded 
language.—‘*We reply to this statement from 
the Westfield paper, so far as the editor of the 
Recorder is conce:ned, it is false, from begin- 
ning to end.” 

‘Now we say that if the editor of the Record- 
er, in his general duties as editor, admitted to 
his editorial columns, articles from a certain 
gentleman against the Normal Schools, (and we 
assure him that this is widely supposed to be 
the fact, and well worth his while to deny it if 
it be not true;) if, furthermore, that gentleman 
was called on by one of the Orthodox members 
of the Board and requested to prove or retract 
his charges, (and we will give the names if insist- 
ed on,) then is the Recoider held responsible, 
and the clause, ‘‘so fur as the editor of the Re- 
corder is concerned,” by no means covers the 
whole ground. 

If the Recarder seeks the grounds of our per- 
sistence, he has it in the importance of the sub- 
ject. As to the “‘want of courtesy ” alleged by 
him, we repeat it that the Recorder ought to be 
the last person in the wo:ld to complain of it. 
Some months ago, before our editorial connex- 
ion with the Register, we wrote an article for 
its columns over our own initials which the 
Recorder commended for its spirit, but chose to 
speak of the writer as ‘one sadly stained with 
apostacy.”” We remonstrated against the 
charge as false and unjust. A kind friend also 
interposed a word in our behalf. But the edi- 
tor of the Recorder persists in it, and ejects 
more bitter venom still in the use of the un- 
gentlemanly and offensive epithet of “apostate 
editor.’? ‘Phe Recorder has made his election, 
to all appearance deliberately. We also have 





made ours—not to believe a person from whom 
we receive this treatment, except on his most | 
explicit and full declarations. At any rate, we | 
put it to the verdict of the candid, or uncandid, 
whether he has not outlawed himself from all | 
courtesy and respect from the individual whom | 
he thus vituperates? ‘Brother editor,”’ for- 
sooth! We will tell an anecdote. 

We were once at the dinner-table of the late 
Rev. Dr. Wisner, of the Old South, at which 
Rev. Mr. Kellogg was also present, who was 
once colleague senior pastor with Rev. Dr. 
Payson of Portland. Dr. Wisner happened to 
say, (meaning a compliment,) ‘‘Well, father 
Kellogg, you were quite a father to Dr. Pay- 
son.” ‘He didn’t behave towards me much like 
a son,” was father K.‘s reply. We remember 
that the Doctor's knife wriggled not a little in 
the joint of meat he happened to be carving. 

If the Recorder is willing to lay the correc- 
tion of his error before his readers—a doubt 
of which on our own part, expressed some four 
or five weeks since, he very much resented— 
why dues he not publish Mr. Allen’s Note? It 
was intended for his paper. He could copy it 
from the Register. Is the course which he pur- 
sues, a return for the alleged wrong done him 
by the Register? Let him not punish the inno- 
cent, on account of the guilty. An obligation is 
due from him to Mr. Allen to publish the Note. 
Let him exercise the Christian magnanimity tu 
do justice, even though his self-esteem has been 
wounded. We wish him to publish the Note, 
simply to inform his readers, that Mr. Adams 
was a regular attendant at the Unitarian Church 
in Washington city a very short period before 
his death—a fact'which the sermon published in 
the Recorder virtually denies. Not that we be- 
lieve the misrepresentation was intentional. 
The author doubtless supposed he was uttering 
the whole truth—only he happened to be igno- 
rant of a very important part of it. Admitting 
the remarks in that se:mon to be true so far as 
they go, still by stopping short of the whole 
truth, they are a misrepresentation and should 
be corrected in the paper where they first ap- 
peared. 








For the Register. 


NOT THE SPIRIT OF CONQUEST, BUT THE 
ARTS OF PEACE, OUR NATION'S WISDOM. 


Some among us now, whose vision is filled 
with conquests, are talking of the destiny of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, and predicting the sweep of 
our arms in invading and triumphant dominion 
over the Northern and Southern divisions of 
this Continent. But the old glory of war and 
conquest is gone by and outgrown. Supposing 
such.a vision realised, we should not surpass or 
even rival what has been done by a war of con- 
quest in old times- The past examples record- 
ed in history are greater and mere splendid after 
that fashion than any thing that can be done 
again. And if this whole Continent should be 
brought by annexation ‘and the sword under one 
wide empire, ‘by whose bloody prowess is it to 








be done, and what reward will he ask for his 
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trinmph, and who shall rule over us, then, and 
how shall we bear it? 

That mad hope of conqnest and wide domin- 
ion does not speak the experience of past ages, 
as indicating the best hope for the future. Let 
us believe that it does not speak the wishes of 
many among us. That whole extent of coun- 
try, and even more, will be better won by the 
arts and glories of peace. While thrones are 
tottering and old constitutions are annulled, and 
the people are everywhere asserting their rights 
as the source of power and their own best ru- 
lers, let the nation where that truth is already 
in practice prove that it will work in peace, and 
to good ends. When I think,of the heavy embar- 
rassments under which the people of the old 
world have to struggle—such as the established 
precedents of former ages, the rubbish of old 
custams and usages, the enormous public debts 
entailed by wars, and the evils of social distinc- 
tions and wrongs—I have reflected that the 
coming hither of their impoverished and igno-, 
rant emigrants, while it involves much risk for 
us, may also be the means of some good. It 
sets before ss continually the strong contrast 
between their condition and our own, and it 
may be intended by Providence as a warning to 
us, lest we degenerate into their condition. Let 
our prayer for our country be that industry, vir- 
tue, equality, and the highest tone of true piety 
may be our signal eharacteristics—making us a 
safe example. > 

According to the constant and unfailing con- 
nection between cause and effect we do positive- 
ly know, that what the futuze shall be js deter- 
mined by the present. The future is the off- 
spring, the result of the present. From the opin- 
ions and the measures which now prevail in our 
land will what is called its Destiny, be decided. 
Nor can we attach too great importance to the 
example of individuals—for individuals compose 
the nation. The popular freedom which is en- 
joyed here has its risks. We are continually 
reminded that the price at which we purchase 
all our privileges exposes us to new responsi- 
bilities in their use. The horizon of the future 
all over the earth is stormy and troubled. Good 
men are the pilots who alone can safely guide 
on the destiny of nations. While the world is 
looking to us for our example, that example 
may be either an encouragement or a warning. 
We have no example to follow. We are on a 
track which no nation ever trod before. The 
more reverently then should we acknowledge 
that divine guidance which alone can innocently 
lead on the life of a single man, and in which a 
nation must reverently confide as it passes on to 
its destiny in the brightening shadows of the 
future. E. 





For the Register. 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND. 


In a lecture of great ability, recently deliver- 
ed before the Congregational Board of Educa- 
tion in England by Mr. Edward Baines, Jr., we 
have a statement of facts in relation to the Sun- 
day School system in that country, more perfect 
and encouraging than any we have before seen, 
and which will be read with much interest by 
many of the readers of the Christian Regis- 


ter. 
Mr. Baines, speaking of ‘the modern Era of 


Popular Education” says, that ‘‘first in order 
of time, and in some respects, even of impor- 
tance, we speak of Sanday Schools. This 
great institution dates from the year 1781 or 
1782, when the first Sunday School was gath- 
ered by Robert Raikes in Gloucester. Nothing 
can be more simple than the history of the in- 
stitution. It commanded approbation wherever 
tt became known. There were indeed opponents 
belonging to the classes which are jealous of ev- 
ery innovation; but they were soon silenced 
by its rapid and decisive success. All sects 
adopted it. At first the teachers were paid; 
but it was found that gratuitous teachers might 
everywhere be had, who made up by their zeal 
and religious interest in the work what they 
might want in technical skill, and whose mem- 
bers also compensated any inferiority to the 
single paid school-master. Accordingly it was 
thrown entirely, or with very few exceptions, 
in gratuitous teaching. The effects have been 
most blessed. The teachers are almost as much 
benefitted as the scholars—reaping a moral 
and spiritual reward for their labow. That 
thousands of teachers derive intellectual im- 
provement from their exercises for and in the 
Sunday School, is undoubted; as it is, too, that 
thousands owe their conversivn to its holy influ- 
ence. Unions and associations of Sunday- 
school teachers prevail very generally, and are 
productive of many and great advantages both 
to the teachers and to the Schools. Who would 
not tremble at the thought of losing this hallow- 
ed, edifying and sanctifying employment for the 
better instructed youth of our congregations! 
( Hear.) 

The effect of the Sunday School on the work- 
ing classes must obviously have been most*salu- 
tarv. This would be declared to be inevitable,even 
by one who had no practical knowledge of the 
matter. By giving to millions of children a sacred 
occupation for some hours of the Sabbath, instead 
of leaving them to range the streets and fields; 
by giving them the habit of attending religious 
worship—by placing them under the affectionate 
instructions of pious, or at Jeast virtuous and 
benevolent persons, of a rank above their own, 
and possessing mental cultivation, by establish- 
ing bonds of regard between teacher and schol- 
ar, which often have an influence beyond the 
schvol-days, by the effeet on parents of what the 
children learn, and of the teacher’s visits, and 
above all, by the actual knowledge of Scripture 
troth imparted to the scholars,—an amount of 
good is done and of evil prevented whicl™%s 
beyond calculation. Who would not shudder 
to contemplate the probable state of our popu- 
lation at this moment, had Sunday Schools nev- 
er existed! (Hear.) 


There has been no general enumeration of the 
scholars in Sunday-Schools, since the Parlimen- 
tary return in 1833, at which time there were 
in England and Wales 16,828 Sunday Schools, 
containing 1,548,890 scholars, The proportion 
of scholars to the whole popnlation at that time, 
was I scholar to every 21 1-3 inhabitants. I 
thought it a moderate estimate in 1846, that is, 
thirteen years later, to take the number of Sun- 
day Schools at 2,000,000; which would be in 
the proportion of 1 scholar to every 84 of the 
population. Iam persuaded, that this propor- 
tion would now be an under-estimate. 

There has been no general enumeration of 
Sunday School teachers. But in the returns 
from'the northern manufacturing districts, in 
1843, the proportion of teachers to scholars was 
found to bz lin 6 1-5; in the recent Welch Re- 
ports of the Commirsioners, the number of 
teachers returned is as 1 to 7 1-10 scholars; 


and in the metropolis, the proportion is 1 teacher 
to 10 scholars. Perhaps we may assume 1 teach- 
er to 8 scholars as a probable average throngh- 
oot Wales; in which case, the number of Sun- 
day Schocl teachers will be 250,000. A noble 
band! The Young Guard of England! (Hear, 
Hear.) The volunteers of our sacred War! 
Let them deeply meditate the charge committed 
to them, and by self-discipline, devotedness, and 
prayer, ensure success in their blessed enter- 
prise! (Hear.) 

-A few years ago, it was common for our State 
Educationists, both official and private, to scoff 
at the Sunday Schools as a contemptible agency. 
This tone has now been abandoned. The tes- 
timonies to the value of Sunday Schools are 
too important to be withstood. I select two or 
three unexceptionable witnesses. Dr. Hook, 
the Vicar of Leeds™ says :—“The ministry of 
religious education is to be found in our Sunday 
Schools.”’ ‘*The most earnest, the most devoted, 
the most pious of our several congregations, 
are accustomed, with méritorious zeal, to dedi- 
cate themselves to this great work.’’ Mr. 
Fletcher, the Government Inspector of Schools, 
says; ‘The history of Sabbath Schools would 
exhibit an amount of self-denial and benevolent 
devotion, unsurpassed in the annals of philan- 
thrépy.’’ Mr. J. P. Kay Shuttleworth, in the 
official ‘‘Instructions”’ to the Commissioners of 
Education in Wales, says; ‘The Sunday 
School must be regarded as the most remarka- 
ble, because the most general , spontaneous ef- 
fort of the zeal of Christian congregations for 
education. Its origin, organization, and tenden- 
cies are purely religious.” Mr. Jelinger C. 
Symons, one of the Welsh Commissioners, says; 
‘The thousands who throng . these schools be- 
long exclusively to the working classes;” ‘‘io 
many places these working people, in their Sun- 
day Schools and Chapels, have alone kept reli- 
gion alive, and have afforded the only effective 
means of making known the Gospel.” ‘The 
system is admirable.” 

Such are the admitted character and working 
of the Sunday School. Contrast the state of 
our laboring population before its invention and 
at the present day, as shown by the facts and 
authorities laid before you; and say, if a moral 
and intellectual improvement has not taken 
place, compared with which all cur extended 
commerce, wealth and dominion are unimpor- 
tant. (Hear.’’) 





For the Register. 
DR. COOLIDGE IN PRISON. 


Various accounts having been published re- 
garding the situation of this miserable man, it is 
enough to say there is hardly a grain of truth in 
them all—His physical health for instance has 
rather improved than declined at the Thomaston 
State-prison, though his mental powers seem to 
us endangered by his unintermitted confinement, 
Sundays and week days, to a space seven feet by 
four. 

Undoubtedly he is guilty, though perhaps as 
an accomplice, not a principal: at any rate public 
sentiment down East tends to that point, There- 
fore he ought to suffer. Bot we have no right 
to crush his reason or put out the eyes of his 
soul. Spiritual advisers ought to visit him, and 
humane men manifest their humanity towards 
him. He is in no danger of ever being executed, 
but he is in some danger of what is worse—be- 
coming idiotic! A slender, sensitive, rather ef- 
feminate man, with remorse for the past, and 
despair for the future, may well envy as he does 
the insensible stones which hold him fast. 
Our Maine friends should see that this law (sub- 
| stituting in fact imprieonment for capital punish- 
ment,) should be more mildly understood—that 
the murderer should have a tolerable room to 
work in, more than*a dark closet seven by four 
—profitable books from a prison library—and 
visits of intelligent Christians, not merely from 
the very illiterate good man, who is now his only 
spiritual adviser. Paying three hundred a year 
for a prison Chaplain, the State gets no doubt its 


this miserliness, nor the public moralsany mate- 
rial good. 

One's heart almost bleeds in talking with this 
trembling victim of despair, Coolidge; an eloquent 
commentary upon the honor and success of 
Gambling. H. 





For the Register. 
RESULT OF THE COMMUNITY EFFORT. 


‘The Northampton Association of Industry was 
abandoned under the pressure of a debt of forty 
thousand dollars. Hopedale has relinquished the 
community-principle, and goes upon the individ- 
ual plan. There are a little over seventy per- 
sons at present, each family hiring its separate 
house, except a few who are taken to board.— 
One gentleman stated that his earnings when 
constantly employed did nut exceed seventy cents 
aday. Worship is held once on Sunday, and a 
conference every Thursday evening. And yet 
two persons of very considerable talent for busi- 
ness have always been connected with this As- 
sociation. H. 





For the Register. 


GREENFIELD. 


Mr. Eprror,—As I only happen to be here 
for a day, and am not a resident, I shall speak 
of the place and of our little church here with- 
out the bias of any personal interest; though I 
cannot but feel an interest in so lovely a spot 
and so charming a society as is here, speaking 
particularly of our own little Unitarian flock, 
now a year and a half shepherdless. The vil- 
lage is all beauty. The whole Connecticut river 
and valley isa line of beauty as regards its 
to nd adjacent scenery. If it had more va- 
riet¥, especially in the works of men, castles, 
convents, fortresses &c.,like the Rhine, it would 
deserve to be the subject of a moving panorama— 
‘a voyage up and down the Connecticut,” 
with illustrations, historical, scientific, anecduti- 
cal, poetical and oratorical a Ja Bayne and Ban- 
vard. The different towns and villages on and 
near its banks have their peculiar characteris- 
tics, but to Greenfield as a village I award the 
palm of beauty. Brattleboro abeve has bolder 
mountains and more sublime scenery about it, 
but as a village canifot compete with Greenfield 
for the tastefulness of the houses, and the large 
spaces between them, the width and greenness 
of the streets, their levelness and straightness 
terminating in picturesque vistas, and the deep 
verdure every where for which the town merits 
its name. Then, though it has but few moun- 
tains in the neighborhood, the views from them 
are on this very account the more extensive; 
whereas in B. they are so numerous they atand 
in one another’s way and impede each other’s 
prospects. Let travellers tour up the Connect- 
icut, if they wish a delightful summer jaunt. 
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There is a rail road as far up as Greenfield, gen- 
erally close along ifs banks. ‘From there let 
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they vould not be persuaded to touch it: for had 


them take stage and penetrate to the Green or ‘not beresy desecrated the walls’ So they went 


the White mountains, not forgetting to look 
down into the singular little valley with its stri- 
king geological terraces, at the bottom of which 
Brat‘leboro is imbedded close to the river. They 
may take the opportunity to amuse their curios- 
ity or alleviate their maladies by a visit to Wes- 
selhoeft’s famous hydropathic establishment 
there. But while at Greenfield, if they have a 
sweet soft morning with a blue sky, such morn- 
ings as the Connecticut valley abounds in even 
when the east wind blows, for it knows nothing 
of your Boston grim eastishness; on such a morn- 
ing rise early, (I take it for granted you will cut 
the Christian Register and come yourself after 
you have read this) and take a stroll to Rocky 
Mountain, and sit down in the Poet’s Seat, and 
feast your eyes with the mile®and miles of love- 
ly prospect. Then contin r walk round 
or across the cliffs (be a1 in descending the 
steep Alpine path on the western declivity) and 
gaze at that almgst us structure, the 
railroad bridge 70 feet high above the Deerfield 
river, spanning that river and the highways each 
side of it, from the side of one mountain to the 
side of another. Gaze at it, but do not think of 
walking acruss; for if you should meet the cars, 
either you or they must suffer according to the 
comparative hardness of your materials. Like 
the two historical goats that met on the narrow 
precipice, one would have to lie down and let 
the other go over, for the bridge was made as 
dangerous as possible for pedestrians to deter 
them from it, and drive them to the old toll 
bridge a little way off. 

Be sure in Greenfield to admire our Church. 
It is a little Doric gem of architectural beauty. 
The congregation is remarkable for intelligence, 
refinement, and social worth; or was when there 
was a congregation; alas! Troja fuit! The 
church is now used by Episcopalians. 

A year and and a half ago the staunch little 
band of worshippers of the one God closed their 
doors, after unexceeded pecuniary exertions to 


‘ sustain themselves, and scattered to the four 


winds ecclesiastically. A little aid continued 
from the Unitarian Association would have saved 
this charch. 1t-had just provided itself with a 
superior organ and fine choir, and were making 
the most praiseworthy sacrifice for its support, 
more than one gentleman subscribing $50 per 
annum, which is not usual in the country, when 
the Unitarian Association saw fit to strike the 
little bantling off its list of beneficiaries, and 
send ite funds to other places where there was 
neither church nor society. The king can do 
no wrong; but in this republic we exercise the 
right of asking kings their reason. One reason 
given for this deathstroke to a most interesting 
and meritorious church was that funds were 
short with the Association. But it had funds 
for other and less important fields; why then 
kill this representative of our faith in the popu- 
lar and frequented shire town of Franklin coun- 
ty? Another reason given me at the time was 
that the Greenfield Unitarians did not hold pray- 
er meetings—they were not enthusiastic—they 
were old fashioned Unitarians, not new lights 
—they were satisfied to go to church on Sunday, 


and the rest of the week thought it enough to 


**do justly, love mercy and walk humbly before 
God,’’ without extra meetings. They observed 
the commandment when it says, Six days shalt 
thou labor, as well as when it says, On the 7th 
thou shalt rest, and keep itholy. I have no ob- 
jection to prayer meetings. For those who like 


them I think the chance is wholly in favor of 


their spending their time in them better than any 
where else. But the poor Greenfielders ought 
not to have been punished for not having got up 
to that height of fervor yet, and punished by cut- 
ting off the supplies of fuel which might have 
warmed them up to it intime. I hope the case 
of this little church will be considered, that it 
may be resuscitated before vitality is entirely ex- 
tinct. It should not be said to it, put your own 


ier for help, for they have done this. They 


have made efforts [ never heard of in some of|.Weleome. 


the Western places, where the Association is 
breaking up new ground full of obstacles, while 
it leaves unsown what has been aiready cleared, 
ploughed, and harrowed. But omne ignotum 


pro magnifico. The great remote West looms 


upon the imagination, and therefore must be fed 


with the children’s bread. Spare them a crumb 


or two when very hungry, though they don’t fat- 
ten fast. 


The church, as | said, is now in the possession 
of the Episcopalians of this place, a worthy flock 
too, with an amiable and venerable man at their 
head, towering churchman thoughhe be. About 
a year ago they sold their wooden church to the 
Methodists, and raised $7000 by the aid of Bos- 
ton liberality, (they had no Unitarian Associa- 
tion for a stepmother) and set about erecting a 
fine stone affair which was to have all the gim- 
crack middle age peculiarities of architecture the 
Puseyites are now reviving. The upshot of the 
enterprise is a caution to all who are running 
wild in our country with a passion for tearing 
down old churches, and building new ones; and 
therefore I mention it. The Methodists hauled 
off their purchase to a pleasant situation, repaired 
and painted it, and have actually made it a hand- 
somer church than the great stone pile that su- 
perceded it. For that has shared the proverbial 
fate of New England ecclesiastical architecture. 
From the preparations made, hopes were enter- 
tained by the very sanguine that they might flat- 
ter themselves on having in it, if not a handsome 
building, at least a happy escape from the com- 
mon doom of American churches, viz: to be de- 
formities. But the escape is not entirely succes- 
ful. It is all roof—more roof than there seems 
to be any thing to cover—and shingle roof to 
heavy stone walls. The roof runs up infinitely 
to a very sharp high ridge,—to make it appro- 
priately a high church, I suppose; this being its 
only chance for getting high, as the walls are 
low. Then a very small cupola seems falling off 
the front end of the ridge, like a very small 
cocked hat squeezed on to the forehead of a high 
headed Frenchman. The cross, instead of being 
on the summit of the cupola, its proper place 
when there is but one cross, is stuck upon the 
back end of the roof, as if the object was rather 
to get it out of sight. It looks as if our worthy 
friends were a little bashful about it. It ought to 
be in the most conspicuous position or not at all. 
At present a medicvalist would say the arrange- 
ment was neither fish nor flesh. The sum total 
of the matter is—take warning O ye parish com- 
mittees tingling with architectural ambition— 

that they will have exchanged a pretty church 
a an ugly one at an expense of some $10,000 
rhaps when it is done, for it is lagging slowly 
for want of those funds. 
As soon as they resolved to build, the Unitari- 





into a public hall that any one might have for 


*Y sort of purpose. ‘There they found that 
Pr drag strange bedfellows, They had to 
eu in a manner with itinerant singers, fid- 
™ ™ountebanks, et id genus omne. Christ- 
and qneee. sacred evergreens were spread 
~~ the unhallowed walls, and under their sym- 
bolic shade “‘our samirable Liturgy” was intoned 
forth solemnly. Burin the evening of the same 
holy day, embowered by the same mystic and 
new consecrated evergreen, the ungodly strains 
of the violin, &c., were heard, and a rabble 
crew of “unchurched dissenters’ tripped it on 
the light fantastic toe. Yea they vashed in for 
a noisy ball where angels should have feared to 
tread. This was rather a tough morsel for “the 
Church” to swallow, but they did it rather than 
countenance by their use a Unitarian schism- 
shop. However, worse was coming for them. 
Satan was on the way to them in the shape ot 
what has been called the Devil’s House, namely, 
a theatre. A wandering band of the children of 
Thespis hired the hall, fixed up their scenery, 
and when the Sabbath drew near refused to re- 
move the profane fixtares. It could not be done, 
Here was a hard case for the only true church. 
Could our admirable Liturgy be read with such 
associations! Our mortified friends had at the 
last hour to condeseend to accept a very beauti- 
fal church free of cost, and have enjoyed quiet 
possession since, and may, for aught that ap- 
pears, to the end of the chapter. And so deli- 
eately scrupulous have the Greenfield Unitarians 
been not to jar their high church sensitiveness, 
that they have ever since forborne the use of the 
building for their own purposes even during the 
week, as on funeral occasions, when a Unitarian 
clergyman has been sent for from some neigh- 
boring town. Thus, last week, Sylvester Allen, 
Esq., was buried, a most estimable man, and 
principal owner of the church. He had built 
and sustained it nobly ; but it received not his 
remains when an overflowing assembly of his 
friends met to pay him their last tribute of res- 
pect. His relatives knew the Episcopalian un- 
willingness to seem mixed up in any way with 
other denominations, and they scrupulously de- 
clined trenching upon it; an act of forbearance 
which should be made known, that the Green- 
field Unitarians may have credit for some grace, 
though they are so unfortunate as not to have a 
taste for prayer-meetings. It is to be hoped the 
delicate kindness would be reciprocated by the 
church obliged. Doubtless their denomination 
elsewhere will appreciate the whole conduct of 
the Unitarians of G. to their homeless brethren, 
ard be anxious to imitate it. Therefore if there 
is one of our societies any where rebuilding, let 
them apply for church accommodation in the 
meanwhile to the nearest Episcopalian church. 
They can use it at hours that will not interfere 
with the worship of the proprietors. Without 
doubt the answer their application wil] elicit, 
will show how far the age has got beyond the 
narrow bigotry that once disgiaced and falsified 


the religion of universal love. H, G. E. 





‘ For the Register. 
JESUS, THE MANIFESTATION OF THE 
FATHER. 

The last tract of tf American Unitarian As- 
sociation demands some specia! notice, and ovght 
to receive a very extended circulation. It is the 
Ordination Sermon at Jamaica Plains: it con- 
tains a grand exposition of one of our leading 
truths: the spirit in which it is written is be- 
yond our commendation : its practical bearing 
is particularly valuable. 

We trust that the friends of Liberal Christian- 
ity will obtain quantities of this valuable essay 
at Crosby & Nichols’, and scatter them as ex- 
tensively as possible. Thousands wait to be un- 
deceived by some such essay as this as to the 
real bearing of Unitarianism: and we know, 
from experience, that, the uncontroversial char- 
acter of the discourse will give it free way 


where one of a different stamp would find no 
* 





For the Register. 
Rocuester, N. Y., April 17; 1848. 

The Unitarian Society in this City, which, 
for some months past, has been without a Pastor, 
has just given acall tothe Rev. R. H. Bacon 
late of Cambridge Divinity School. The pro- 
ceedings were characterized with great unani- 
mity, and will result it is hoped in great good to 
the society and the cause of liberal christianity, 
as especially manifested by Unitarisnism, in this 
state. When the Rev. Mr. Holland left us for 
the wider sphere he now occupies, the society 
was ina prosperous and good condition.—The 
present movement, if our wishes are acceded to 
by Mr. Bacon, gives reason to hope that by the 
blessing of Providence our well being will be 
continued. Mr. Bacon’s exercises have indicated 
scholarlike acquirements, and earnest and pro- 
found thought. Here at all events, where our 
doctrines are not as well understood as at the 
East, we must continue to have Unitariafism 
preached as such, and cannot quite give up the 
name that has distinguished the denomination— 
Unitarians are scattered throughout this section 
in sufficient numbers to form in the large towns 
and villages respectable congregations. Cannot 
the effort be made? The circle of Mr. Holland’s 
influence when settled in this place, was wide, 
although his labors were not directed to the end 
above suggested, Yet success attended them, as 
the numerous applications made to the members 
of the society in Rochester for books and tracts, 
to be sent sometimes forty and fifty miles into 
the country abundantly prove. The Unitarian 
preachers in Western N. Y., Buckingham, May, 
Holland, and Harris, have worked changes in 
the religious sentiments of hundreds unconnected 
with any Unitarian Society. 
The late Rev. Mr. Storer of Syracuse, by his 
unceasing effurts spread our views, by his preach- 
ing, and by the circulation of books and tracts, 
through a wide extent of country—and we see 
from time to time the good fruits of his apostle- 
like labors—would that we had more such labor- 
ers in the same field. G. F. D. 


SHES meee sc ee ene 
For the Register. 


REY. THEODORE CLAPP. 


In the New Orleans Picayune, we notice an 
excellent discourse on Sunday by Rey. Theo- 
dore Clapp, refuting in its spirit and its state- 
ments many of the reports which have been cir- 
culated to his injury. He defends the day on 
Christian not Jewish grounds, and urges it 
strongly on the observance of his people—re- 
futing the usual objections made sgainst a dedi- 
cation of it to the sanetuary and the closet. 
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found much to interest them in his conversstion. 

Asa Theologian he was, probably, of the 
Arian rather than the Athanasian School, though 
he generally kept clear from controversy. He 
delighted in the society of good men of al] denomi- | 
nations. His spirit was large and generous. 

As Preacher, his imposing form, the strong 
and just views of trath which he presented, 
their practical character, and the evident sincer- 
ity with whieh he spoke, conspired with his 
weight of character, to render him impressive, 
and at times quite powerful. His Discourses 
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this effect—‘‘Even the clergymen and professors 
of religion go to Church on a Sanday morning, 
and frequent in the afternoon and evening of the 
same day the most public places of amusement.” 


No statement could be farther from the truth 
than this. There is no pastor of any Church in 


this city who attends public balls and theatres 


any afternoon of the week. 


Mr. Clapp has been very much injured by re- 
ports set afloat for base ends by malicious spirits. 


He has labored year after year with wonderful 
patience, and sustained interest, in a climate ex- 
ceedingly trying—amidst circumstances as em- 
barrassing as ever attended the preaching of 
Christianity. He endures that withering climate 
without complaint. 


right man. : 





For the Register. 





REV. PETER EATON, D- D- 


Died in South Andover, on the 14th instant, 
after a short illness, the Rev. Peter Eaton,D.D., 
senior Pastor of the Congregational Church 
of West Boxford, aged 83. The funeral servi- 
ces, on the occasion of his death, were per- 
formed on Sunday, P.M., the 16th instant, in 
the church of West Boxford. A large assem- 
bly were convened out of respect to the memo- 
1y of a well-known and faithful minister of 
Christ, aad a truly excellent man. Among the 
audience we perceived several prominent gen- 
tlemen, from neighboring towns, of the legal 
and medical Professions, 2s well as many others. 
The funeral services were in the following or- 
der: 

1. Introductory Prayer and Reading of the 
Scriptures by Rev. Mr. Coggin of East Box- 
ford. 

2. Funeral Prayer by Rev. Nathaniel Gage. 

8. Eulogy by Rev. Mr. Park, junior Pastor 
(brother of the Andover Professor). 

4. Concluding Prayer by Rev. G. B. Perry, 
D. D., of East Boxford. 

5. Benediction by Rev. Peter Osgood of 
North Andover. 

Several impressive pieces were performed by 
the Choir, 

The occasion was one of deep solemnity, and 
the services seemed to be responded to by the 
strong sympathies of the numerous audience. 

The Eulogy was conceived in good taste, and 
writen with propriety and purity, and seemed to 


He holds on steadily with- 
out weariness and with no relief. He deserves 
praise as a missionary, and confidence as an up- 


to inspire confidence and affection. Sincere, 
frank, generous, the most enquéstioning trust 
was reposed in his integrity of purpose—his 
high-souled principle. He was faithful to 
every trust; affectionate in any relation. The 
regrets of many hearts are awakened at the in- 
telligence of his death. In his last lucid mo- 
nents, his thoughts were busy with the scenes 
he had so long frequented—the hearts he had so 
truly loved—the scenes of his peaceful and use- 
ful ministry—the hearts of his affectionate peo- 
ple. His last audible prayer was in behalf of 
the flock, that, for more than half a century, he 
had led through the green pastures and by the still 
waters of life. May that flock breathe his kind 
spirit—imitate his example of Christian excel- 
lence, cherish his memory, and be jewels in his 
heavenly crown! Dr. Eaton was twice mar- 
ried. His first wife was the daughter of Rev. 
Mr. Stone of Reading. Three of her children 
survive. Two sons were educated at Cambridge 
and entered upon the Profession of the Ministry. 
His second wife was a widowed lady of highly 
respectable connections, once of Salem. She 
survives him. N. G, 








For the Register. 
SYLVESTER ALLEN, ESQ. 


[The ‘following notice of an influential »mem- 
ber of the Unitarian denomination, is_ copied 
from the Greenfield Gazettee and Courier of 
April 18th.} 

A brief notice of the death of Mr, Syivester 
Auten, of this place, appeared in the Gazette of 
last week. A few additional particulars in rela- 
tion to him will not be without interest to the 
community in which Mr. Allen for many_ years 
occupied an influential position, and by which 
his unexpected decease is felt as an important 
loss. 5 
Mr. Allen was born in, or near, Providence, 
Rhode Island, in 1782. His father was a sub- 
stantial farmer, and he had the ordinary advan- 
tage of a New England education. At the age 
of fourteen, when engaged with others in the 
woods in felling timber, in consequence of some 
misdirection, one of his legs was so crushed by 
a falling tree as to require amputation. This ac- 
cident had an important effect upon his future 
course in life, as it compelled him to adopt some 
sedentary employment. He went into business 
first in Newfane, Vt., then in Brookfield, in this 
state, and afterwards in 1812 in this place. Here 
his sagacity, economy, and energy, manifested 
and continued for a long course of years, produc- 





give unmingled satisfaction. ‘Though neces- 
sarily short, it sketched, with general accuracy, 
the leading features of Dr. Faton's character, 
as a Scholar, a Preacher, a Pastor, and a Man; 
and bestowed upon him, in all these relations, 
what, by those who had long known him, would 
be considered just commendation. 

The Rev. Peter Eaton, D.D., was born in 











ed their usual fruits, and placed him among the 
most prosperous, substantial, and respected of 
the business men of this region, and among the 
most valued citizens of this place. Far from 


seeking public honors, he habitually and steadi- 
ily declined those which his fellow citizens were 
inclined to bestow ; 


from its foundation, a most useful and efficient 


he was, however, almost 


Haverhili, Mass., March, 1765. He was gradu- director of the Bank in this place. He was not 


ated at Harvard University, in 1787, one of the 
recently surviving twelve, out of a class of, | 
think, 48 members. The Hon. John Q. Adams, 
Judge Cranch of Washington, the Hon. Leo- 
nard White of Haverhill, Rev. Hezekiah Pack- 
kard, D. D., and other eminent men were his 
classmates. He sustained, we are told, an hon- 
orable rank as a Scholar, and ever cherished a 
deep interest in the welfare of the University. 
On leaving College, he studied Divinity with 
the Rev. Mr. Adams of West Haverhill, aod 
was settled over the Church and Society of 
West Boxford in theavutumn of 1789. He was 
the Pastor of the same Church a little more than 
58 years, and about 56 years the sole Pastor. 
He was wise in counsel, and prudent in action, 
respecied and beloved not only by the people of 
his charge, but, also, by the community at large. 
Settled on a small salary, during the summer- 
season he was, a part of the time, engaged in 
agricultural pursuits; a circumstance which, 
doubtless, contributed, with his uniform tempe- 
rance, to his firm health and long life. He, 
also, for many years, received into his family, 
and guided in their studies, young gentlemen 
from the University, or others, who were pre- i 
paring themselves for a Collegiate course of 
study. His pupils have cause to venerate his 
memory. In his intercourse with them, were 
united the wisdom of the sage with the tender- 
ness of a parent. His counsels inspired the 
love and pointed out the path of excellence.— 
Though his library was not large, and much of 
his time was oceupied by pursuits foreign to the 
study of elegant letters, yet men of the most 
highly cultivated minds and ample requirements 








were heard, with great satisfaction, by gentle- 
men of intellect and education—1 would inatance, 
in particular, the late Hon. Leverett Saltonstall 
and Charles Saunders Esq., who, for several 
years, were in the habit of hearing him, for a 
part of the summer season, and who, in the wri- 
ter’s presence, often spoke of his performances 
with great respect. In 1820 or near that time, 
Dr. Eaton preached the Election Sermon, which 
was published. He also published several! other 
Discourses abounding in strong religious princi- 
ples—high and pure morality, sterling thoughts 
and correct taste. He also, near 1820, received 
the Degree of D. D. from Harvard University. 
As a Pastor, he was faithful and affectionate. 
He entered, deeply, into the sympathies of bis 
people ; made their joys and sorrows his own. 
The honors that came to him, came unsought by 
him, enly as he devoted himself faithfully to 
those !abors and duties, that will always win the 
approbation of the wise and good. He lived 
and labored for the good of his people. Though 


the last parting. 


gether with considerable matie: already set up 
as follows : 

Jason Whitman ; which can be obtained at the 
Book Store of Benj. H. Greene, and isa ful! 
affectionate, just, well-wrought, and instructive 


account of its lamented subject. 


of Mr.Samuel Longfellow at Fall River,with the 


an inattentive observer of public matters, and 
his opinions, well considered and strongly fixed, 
did much to influence the circle with which he 
was now intimately connected. His opinions 
were equally definite and carefully considered on 
religious subjects, and he was liberal in contri- 
bation and effort fo. theirsupport. In the private 
relations of life, as a husband, a father, and a 
friend, those who knew him best had the deep- 


est sense of the quickness of his feelings, and 
the strength of his attachments, From worldly 
prosperity, from the attachments of family and 
friends, three prostiating days of disease took 
him, with bat little notice or opportunity for 
special preparation ; but his memory, ag that of 


an honest man, and a kind and usefy] citizen, 
will long remain among us; and the religious 
principles upon which he relied will gid those 
who survive to bear with resignation the pain of 
G. T. D. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Our book notic2s are necessarily deferred, to- 
ntype. We mention, however, three sermons, 


Rev. Theodore H. Dorr’s Discourse on Rev. 


Rev. John Weiss’ Sermon at the Ordination 


Right Hand of Feliowship by Rey J. F. W. 
Ware, and Address by Rev. G. W. Briggs.— 
Mr. Weiss’ Sermon is like the rich discourse of 
which Tholuck says, that it casts light on every 
side, like the diamond with its many faces. The 
exercises of the other gentlemen are of a fine | 
lone, and evangelic character, In every way 
suited to such an occasion. 

Rev. Edward B. Hall's Discourse on the 
Death of Hon. Henry Wheaton.—Mr. Hall, af- 
ter some introductory remarks on the kind of 
men the age needs—men of religious principle, 
and enlightened and enlarged mind— passes to the 
subject of his commemoration, The Sermon is 
of Mr. Flall's usual high order, eloquent, appro- 
priate, impressive. It cannot failto give the 
highest satisfaction to the friends of learning and 
liberal Christianity, of which Mr. Wheaton was 
so illustrious an ornament, 





Orpination. Rev. G. W. Weeks, recently 
of Brookfield, having been invited to and accept- 
ed the Pastoral charge of the Unitarian Society 
in Pomfret, Vt., at their request he was ordain- 
ed by a Council convened by the First Congre- 
gational Church in Brookfield—Rev. W. B. 
Greene, Pastor. The ordination took place on 
Wednesday evening the 12th, in that Church. 
Sermon by Rev. Edward E. Hale of Worcester; 
Ordaining Prayer by Rev, Alonzo Hill of Wor- 
cester; Charge by Rev. W. B. Greene; Right 
Hand of Fellowship by Rev. Geo. S. Ball of 
Ware. The Rev. Geo, F. Simmons of Spring- 
field, was appointed to address the People by 
letter. 

Mr. Weeks has been a much respected and 
successful Minister of the Methodist denomina- 
tion, in Brookfield. [Springfield Repub. 


[We received a note from a friend, after the 











there was, at times, great dignity, in his man- 
ner, and never a want of a due degree of it—yet 
it was so blended with and softened by his 
warmth of feeling, that his presence was joyfully 
welcomed by those of every age and condition 
amongst his people. And they were strongly 
and justly attached to him. Their union with him 
and with one another, under his sole ministry, 
for about 56 years, amidst the changes which 
have acted upon the religious world and the 
Pastoral relation, for the better half of that time, 
is a proof of the wisdom and faithfulness of the 
Pastor ; and highly creditable to the character 








\ and good feelings of the people. 

_ _ As a man, as long as the writer can remember 
him, Dr. Eaton was looked upon with respect 
and love by all classes. His character was fitted 


above was set up, from which we take the fol- 
lowing additional exercises: Introductory Pray- 
er, Rev. Crawford Nightingale of Cabotville; 
Reading the Scriptures, Rev. G. F. Simmons of 
Spring field.] 





IP Hon. Horace Mann has taken his seat in 
Congress, amid the marked respect of his asso- 
ciates,who were at once prepossessed in his favor 
by his personal appearance. 





ic We had the pleasure of attending Prof. 
Wines’ first Lecture on the Hebrew Polity and 
Laws. It fully sustained the high reputation of 
the Lectarer. The second Lecture is on Wed- 
nesday evening next, at the Masonic Tempie, 


DespoTisM. A mass of Washington people, ex- 


windows, broke the doors, and did various other 
injury with brick bats. We are sorry to learn 
that these slaves, in number 77, who left Wash- 
ington ina coasting schooner, were overtaken 
by a Steamer, after they had got far down into 
the Chesapeake, and hrought back to prison.— 


express sympathy with the French people with- 
out the grossest inconsistency ? 





DP? We congratulate the Anti-Slavery Stand- 
ard on its acquisition of James Russell Lowell 
as Corresponding Editor. 





I> Pres. Everett's Eulogy, last Saturday in 
Faneuil Hall, held the attention of the immense 
assembly two hours. He did not once -recur to 
- his notes, and his discourse flowed on like a 
noble river. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


_ FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

The packet ship Duchess D’Orleans arrived 
at New. York on Thursday morning. It. brings 
Paris dates to the 26th, and those of London to 
the 25th. The news is highly important. 
France remains ina state of great excitement. 
The Commercial pressure continues, and the 
wants of the poorer classes, from the stagnation 
of business, fill the wealthy with alarm lest they 
become victims to the spirit of insubordination. 

The revolutionary spirit is spreading and has 
caused an entire revolution in Prussia. Gali- 
gnani’s Messenger of 24th ult, publishes a tele- 
graph despatch dated at Metz, which states that 
a Republic has been proclaimed in Berlin. The 
king has been dethroned, and his ministers ar- 
rested. The Paris Commerce of the 25th con- 
firms the news. It says: ‘‘This time the news 
is official.” The Provisional Government had 
received by telegraph the same information, 
which was posted at the Bourse. The Prince 
of Prussia has left for England. . 

It is also confidently reported that there is a 
revolution in Poland. 

The Emperor of Russia was excited and 
alarmed at the state of things in France, and 
other parts of Europe, and maintains great ac- 
tivity in his War Department. 

In other parts of Europe—in Hanover, Bava- 
ria, Genoa, Naples &c.—there are great com- 
motions. 

In Lombardy, the revolutionary movement 
was perfectly successful, after a severe struggle, 
and the loss of many lives. 

The King of Naples has yielded every thing 
demanded by the people. 

The Jesuits had been expelled from Malta. 














View or Events 1n Paris, by an Eye- Wit- 
ness. ‘The Dover Enquirer gives an interesting let- 


Paris, March 7th, from which we make the follow- 
ing extracts : 


**The Royal Palace shared the fate, in a degree, 
of all places taken by assault—many things were 


ter the throng entered, chosen from the very 
lowest classes, were set to protect property, and ev- 
ery one wae ven as he tem, to see ir fad ta- 


ken any thi 


D> AN AMERICAN EMEUTE ON THE SIDE OF 


cited by the recent attempt of some slaves to re- 
gain their liberty, gathered before the office of 
the National Era, (Anti-Slavery,) smashed the 


Can republicanism favor such oppression, and J 


street, Boston, and by Druggists generally. 


&& REV. MR. WATERBURY, will deliver @ 
Discourse before the Young Men’s Total Abstinence 
Society on Sunday Evening, 23d inst, at his Church in 














Bowdoin Street. april22 
MARRIAGES. 
In this city, on Thursday, 13th inst, Rev Dr 
Young, Mr Charles Ferrin to Miss Charlotte Ward, 
both of Dedham. 


9th inst, by Rev Dr Barrett, Mr Braddock Loring to 
ee -, daughter of Isauc Russ, Esq., of Dex- 
>» Me, 


In Claremont, N. H., 3d inst, by Rev Mr Willis, Mr 
oseph e, Jr., of Cambridge, Mass., to Miss 
Sarah N. ®reed, of Unity. 

In Charlestown, N. H., Amasa Rice, Msq., of Pitts- 
field, Mass., to Miss Sarah D. Hubbard of C. 

In Springfield, April 5, Mr Z. Porter Putnam of Lud- 
low, to Miss Lucia Chapin of Springfield. April 10, 
Mr Siduey Baldwin of Cabotville, to Miss Olive D 

in of Springfield. : 

In New Bedford, 11th inst, Mr Nathaniel W. Perry 
of Easton, to Miss Ruth A. Brown, of that city. 

In Fitchburg, 5th inst, by Rev Calvin Lincoln, John 
Upton to Miss Louisa C. Willis. ' 
In New York, on the morning of 4th inst, Captain 
Richard D. Wood to Miss Rebecca, daughter of Capt. 

Charles Wood, all of New Bedford. 

In New York city, on Tuesday evening, 11th inst, 
Rev Mr Farley of Brooklyn, Mr Willam H. Metcalf 
of Milwaukie, Wisconsin, to Miss Caroline, daughter of 
Thomas Tileston, Esq., of that city. 

At Brooklyn, on Sunday evening, the 9th inst, by 
Rev Mr Farley, Mr Augustys Norton to Miss Elizabet 
Wadsworth, both of Eastport, Me. 








DEATHS. 





In this city, 17th inst, Mary Ann, wife of Mr James 
Ma mgr, vor and daughter of Mrs Mai » 40. 

In rlestown, on Sunday, 9th last, Mr Loring 
Barker, 83. 
In Taunton, 8th inst, of consumption, Mr Seth W. 
Presbrey, 31. 

In Lyon, 7th inst, of dropsy, Mrs Huldah B. Gibson, 
daughter of Sylvanus Newhall, 48. In the last six 
years at forty different operat:ons, 750 pounds of water 
were taken from her. 

In Keene, N. H., at the house of her son, Dr. Chas. 
G. Adams, Mrs Sarah Adams, 86, widow of the late 
Dr Daniel Adams of Keene; and the last member of the 
immediate rae of the late Benj. Goldthwaite, Esq., 
a d, o' Roston 

In Troy, N. H., 12th inst, Mr Joseph Forristall, 90. 
He was a brave soldier of the Revolution and with the 
American Army at Saratoga when Genera! Burgoyne 
surrendered his forces. For some years past Mr For- 
ristall has received a pension from the government for 
his services and devotion in the war of the Colonies 
against the mother country. 

In Providence, on ‘Tuesday evening, April 11th, Ma- 
ry Robinson, daughter of Benjamin Balch, 3 years 1 
month 5 days. 














ANOTHER SEVERE CASE OF ASTHMA 
IN NEW HAMPSHIRE CURED BY DR. WIS- 
TAR’S BALSAM. 


he pies W. FOWLE, Dear Sir:—Having for a 
long time been troubled with Asthma in its worst 
form, and after having tried various remedies, all to no 
effect, I bought of your agent, A. Rowe, one bottle of 
the Balsam of Wild Cherry, which relieved me very 
much. [ have continued to use the same as the disease 
returns upon me, and find it always relieves when noth- 
ing else will; and farther, 1 have no doubt, could 1 
have had the Wild Cherry in the first stages of the dis- 
ease, that it would have entirely cured me. I can con- 
fidently recommend it as a very valuable medicine for 
all lung complaints. 

BENJAMIN ROBINSON. 
New Hampton, April 5, 1846. 
None genuine, unless signed I. BUTTS on the 
wrapper. 


For sale by SETH W. FOWLE, 138 Washington 
april22 


LT Spetey AND SERMONS. Now in press, and 
will be published in May, A Volume of Sermons, 





by the late Rev. W. B. O. Peabody, D. D., of Spring- 
field, Mass. 


This volume will be accompanied with a 
Memoir of the Author, by his Brother, the Rev. O. W. 


ter from Rev. Mr. Parkman, of that place, dated B. Peabody of Burlington, Vt. 


; BENJ. H. GREENE, Publisher, 
april22 3 124 Washington st. 








HRISTIAN VIEWS,—or Discourses, Doctrinal, 
Practical and Devotional, designed for the candid, 


broken and burned—but even in fifteen minutes af- | *¢Tious consideration of all denominations of Christians, 
by the Author of the Christian Layman, 1 vol. 624 


cents. 


This day published 
april22  isdtosdt TTi Washington st. 





ing. 

**It was odd enough to see workmen, two days 
after, smoking their pipes in the throne room and 
royal bedchambers ; but I was astonished on passing 
through, with some thousands of the dregs of the 
people, to find that nut a mirror or a chandelier was 
broken, and that statues, cabinets, clocks, and very 
many other of the richest articles, remained as they 
were before. Private property has been everywhere 
respected. Every one now, apparenily feels as safe 
as when an army of 95,000 men was within call, 
and a policeman was at every corner. One cannot 
prophecy as to what will be, but thas far the con- 
duct of the people has been sublime. Twenty-five 
thousand of the most prominent agitators are enlisted 
in the National “iuard to keep order !—which they 
do effectually—and the rest of the workmen are 
graduaily retarning to work, to earn their thirty or 
40 cents a day, while all the wealth of Paris lies at 
their mercy and fears not. The poor King—I think 
as every body else thinks, it would seem, in England 
as well as here—deserves his fate. He went away 
in an omnibus—worth twelve millions, he had to so- 
‘ient of strangers a few francs to keep him on his 
vurney, So precipitate was his flight that he took 
.o clothes save those he had on, and arrived, the 
papers tell as, in England, in a borrowed pea-jacket. 
With an army ten days ago of 400,000 men, he 
went away with one servant only si 
**We Americans are very glad that our Minister 
was the first to recognize the new government. We 
went, some (wo or three hundred of us, yesterday, 
to the Hotel de Ville, to tender our congratulations 
—having had a ‘*meeting” on the subject. Yes- 
terday 600,000 citizens and soidiers passed in a 
grand procession before our windows with the bod3 
ies of the victims of the three days.”’ 





Rev. Prof. H. B. Smith, of Amherst College, 
is to deliver the Oration before the Literary So- 
cieties at Vermont University, next Commence- 
ment, Aug. 2., and John G. Whittier has been 
elected Poet. 





icp Rev. Dr. Gilman, of Charleston, S. C., 
is to deliver the Dudleian lecture, at Harvard, 
this year, 10th May, on ‘*Reveale® Religion.” 
Rev. Horace Bushnell, of Hartford, Conn. de- 
livers the oration before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, Aug. 24th, and also the sermon to the 
graduating class of the Theological School, July 
14. 


Temperance 1n New Hampsuire. The 
question of license or no license which was submit- 
ted te the people of New Hampshire by the State 
Legislature, has resulted in favor of a law probidit- 
ing the sale of intoxicating liquors except for medi- 
cinal and mechanical purposes. The vote in twen- 
ty-eight towns which have been heard from stands, 
4134 to 1419. 


Tux Dirrerence. At the dedication of the 
Hancock School, in B » Mr. Mann stated as an 
interesting fact, that for the last ten years, the ex- 
penditures of the city of Boston for Schools, were 
equal to the whole expenditure for schools In Eng- 
land, by the government for 17,000,000 of people. 
They had kept pace with each other from year to 
year. 

Purcuase St. Cuurcn. The Unitarian 
Meeting House at the corner of Porchase and Pearl 
streets, has been soldto Mr. Andrew Carney, for 
the fature use of a Catholic Society, for about $30 ,- 
000. The oe now worshipping there, ander 








the pastoral charg@of Rev. J. I. T’. Coolidge, has 
neatly completed the erection of a new church on 
the corner of Beach street and Harrison Avenue. 


[Courier. 


§G- WARREN STREET CHAPEL. The An- 
nual Meeting of the Association for the support of the 
Warren Street Chapel, will take place on Sunday Eve- 
ning, April 28d, at 7 o’clock, at the Chapel. 

Mr. rnard’s Report will be read and several gen- 
tlemen will address the meeting. 

0G- The Friends of the Chapel are respectfull in- 
vited to attend. apri 


§g BOOK AND PAMPHLET SOCIETY. The 
Annual Meeting of the Unitarian Book and Pamphlet 
iety for choice of Officers, will be held on Wednes- 
‘day, the 26th instant, at 4 o’clock, P. M., at No. 124 
ashington Street. april22 


THE NORFOLK COUNTY BIBLE SO- 
CIETY, will hold its Twentieth Annual Meeting on 
‘Thursday, April 27, at 2 o’clock, P. M., in Braintree, 
at the Meeting-house of Rev. Dr. Storrs. 

SS is expected from Rev. 8. B. Babcock 
of ,. 























commencing precisely at 1-2 past seven. 


WALTER I. FROST, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
HOUSEKEEPING HARDWARE, 


—ann— 
CUTLERY, 
No. 182 Wassincton STREET, 
2 doors north of Franklin, 


UST imported, and now open, a superior lot of 
Knives and Forks, Tea Trays, Scissors, Pocket 


Knives, &c., &c., at the lowest prices. 


FISHING TACKLE, 


consisting of an assortment of Rods, Reeds, Lines, 
Hooks, Flies, Gut, &c., alwgys.on hand and at low 
prices. 


eowiseo if 


Just Published, 


ADAMS’S NEW ARITHMETIC, 
REVISED EDITION. 


A be Publishers give notice that this valuable 
School Book is now in the market. ‘The work 
has undergone a thorough revision. It contains the 


april22 





characteristics of the former edition, in a greatly im- 


proved form, with such corrections and additions as the 
wants of the times demand. 
Adam’s New Arithmetic is almost the only work on 
Arithmetic used in extensive sections of New England. 
It has been adapted to the currency of, and republished, 
in Canada. It has also been translated and re-publish- 
ed in Greece. It is used in every part of the United 
States; and in the State of New York, is the Text 
Book in ninety-three of the one hundred and fifty-five 
Academies which reported to the Regents of the Uni- 
versity in 1847. Notwithstanding the multiplication 
of Arithmetics, made up, many of them, of the material 
of Adam’s New Arithmetic, the work bas steadily in- 
creased in the public favor and demand. 
Teachers, Superintendents and Committees ate re- 
spectfully invited to examine the revised edition, every 
facility for which will be furnished by the Publishers. 
PHILLIPS & SAMPSON, 
april22 110 Washington st., Boston. 





HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 
COMMUNION WARE, &€. 


HARRIS & STANWOOD, 


253 Washington Street, Boston, 


HAY constantly on hand and offer for sale, a very 
rich and extended assortment of 


HOUSE FURNISHING ARTICLES, 

for Table, Parlor and other uses. 

SILVER WARE of Pure Coin, Tea Sets, services 
of Plate, Pitchers, Salvers, Castors, Forks, Spoons, 
&c. Articles of STERLING SILVER to order.— 
All Goods in this department made in a very superior 
mauner under immediate direction of the proprietors — 
Purchasers can rely upon the quality of the silver. 
Superior SILVER-PLATED WARES, of best 
Sheffield and Birmingham manufactme, Baskets, Cas- 
tors, Tea Sets, Dish Covers, Tea Kettles, Urns, Can- 
dlesticks, &c. 

JAPANNED TEA TRAYS, 


all Styles. Waiters, Bread and Cheese Trays to 
match. ~ 

TABLE CUTLERY, in sets; also Knives and 
Forks, fine and common qualities. 


RICH PARLOR CLOCKS ; 


French Candelabra, Bronzed and other Mantel Orna- 
ments. 

LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, RICH GAS FIX- 
TURES for Parlors and other apartments. Candela- 
bra, Girandoles, Candlesticks, etc., all varieties. 
CHURCH CHANDELIERS AND LAMPS of 
all descriptions. 


COMMUNION SETS, 


of Silver, made to order; also of Silver-Plited and 
Britannia Metal constantly on hand. 


BRITANNIA WARE, 
of Best Sheffield and American Manufacture. 
RICH FANCY GOODS. 


Bohemian Glass, Papier Mache, Bronze, Porcelain, 

Dresden and French China, Terra Cotta, Articles 

from Pompeii Models, Rich Marble Vases and other 

Ornaments, Transparencies, &c. 

CUT GLASS TABLE WARE, fine quality. 
GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of best English, 

French, and Geneva manufacture. Fine Gold Chains, 

Seals, Keys, &c. 

QG- Watches and Ciocks carefully repaired and reg- 


ted. 
This STOCK being entirely new, is one of the larg- 
est and best selected in veg ese ined Hand 3 
ces that enable the proprietors to offer their Goods upon 
the most reasonable terms. Visitors will find it for 
their satennet $e, col, sad ears avant to do so, 
; ; . 
oven if they have no WARRIS & STAN /OOD, 
april22 ist 258 Washington st. 





a 


bridge, have opened 
dation of twelve pupils. 


The house is situated in 
town and West Cambridge Depot, on the FitcHBURG 
RaiLRoap, six miles from Boston, in the midst of ex- 
tensive and diversified grounds, in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the well known Wellington Hill, commanding a 
wide and beautiful prospect; 3s well warmed, well ven- 
tilated, and supplied with an abundance of pure spring 
water in each story; also a bathing 100m, containing a 
douche, shower bath, &c. &c. 


18th of May. 


Cambridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little & Brown,) 
ton. 


care of S. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. 


Dec. Ist, 1847. osly april22 


RCHARD HILL FAMILY BOARDING 
O SCHOOL. Mr and Mrs Mack, formerly of Cam- 
their Boarding School in a new 
house planned and furnished expressly for the accommo- 
Their course Toomey 
will embrace the Ancient and Modern a 
the English branches so pursued in Academies. 

Watertown, near the Water- 


Mr. C. E. How is ‘Teacher of the Piano and Singing. 
The Summer Quarter will commence on Monday the 


Re Frerences.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hedges, 


For further ——— address Mr and Mrs Mack, 





MONEY AND TIME SAVED: 
DRY GOODS CHEAP! 


AT THE 


LADIES’ EXCHANGE, 


192 Washington Street, Boston. 


GEO. W. WARREN & CO. 


ALL the attention of 
either at uisieel 9 tale aca ey Sat 


NEW STOCK OF SPRING GOODs. 


[At this establishment purchasers can find every kind and 
quality of Goods, from a common unbleached 
Cotton or sixpenny Print, to the finest and 
most costly fabrics imported, and al 
at EXTRAORDINARY LOW 
PRICES, and only one price 
named, } 

We are now opening a large and Splendid Stock of 


Shawls, Silk Goods, Dress Goods, Fancy 




















4 cents. ContTensTS. 


Evangeline—A ‘Tale of Acadie. 

Childhood and its Reminiscences. 

Louis Blane’s History of the Revolution of 1830. 
Slave Trade Suppression. 

The French Monarchy. 

The French Revolution. 

England Now and Formerly. 

A Painter's Adventure. 

. Foreign Correspondence. 


Published every Week at Six Dollars a Year, by 
E. LITTELL & CO., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field streets. : 


§G- The Entrance to the Office is now in Bromfield 
Street. Itis april22 


NEW GOODS. 
DANIELL & CO., 


201 WasuinctTon Street. 


Ww. have recieved by recent arrivals at New York 
and this port, a choice selection of 


FOREIGN GOODS, 


and from our best manufacturers in this country all the 


kinds of 
DOMESTIC GOODS, 


wanted for a family, making our Stock complete in all 
our departments, and which we are prepared to sell at 


extremely 
Low Prices, 


Many articles having been recently purchased at great 
sacrifice at the 


NEW YORK AUCTIONS, 


will be sold less than cost of importation. We wish 
our customers to feel assured that whilst we always 


name but 
ONE PRICE 


for our goods that it shall always be a low price. Our 
Stock consists in part of 


SHAWLS, 

Of all the new and desirat'e styles ; 
DRESS SILKS, 
In great variety of widths, styles and colors; 
BLACK SILKS, 

Of the best make and finish imported. 
DRESS GOODS, 


Of every fabric suited to the season. 


Linen Goods, 


Manufactured in the best manner, of pure flax. 
EMBROIDERIES—a beautiful assortment of the latest 


styles. 


LINEN CAMBRIC HDKFS—plain borders, hem- 
stitched, revere stitched and embroidered. 


MOURNING GOODS—consisting of every article 
used for inourning. 


Embossed Centre Table and Piano Covers, 
Quilts, Blankets, Cottons, Flannels, 
and every description of 
HQUSEKEEPING GOODS. 
DANIELL & CO., 
201 Wasaincton St. 
eopiseopos2m 
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a> In laigatwence of the great increase of our 
copse our 


DUstncee, we onwee 
Dry Goods Stock at 
GREAT BARGAINS 
For Thirty Days Only. 


ENTIRE STOCK 


OF NEW Any racrm1onsaRir 
DRY GOODS, 
AT LESS THAN PRIME COST. 


HENRY PETTES & CO., 
No. 224 Wasnincton Street, 
CORNER OF SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, 


wit sell all that remains of their large and valua- 
ble Btock of Goods, 


At Auction, in 30 Days, 


and in the mean time will mark down and sell, at less 
than first cost of importation, 

MORE THAN 100 PACKAGES 

GOODS, 

Selected expressly for this Spring’s Retail Trade. 
It is well known that we always sell goods of the 
best quality, and as we have determined to relinquish 
the Dry Goods Business, purchaserg can rely upon great 
bargains. 
For the future we shall devote durselves exclusively 
to the Manufacture and Sale of Carpetings. 


CLOSING PRICES OF GOODS. 

Superior Ginghams, at 6d. 

Extra Do. at Il cents. 

London Prints, at 124 cents. 

Extra French Prints, at 17 cents. 

Fine Muslin de Laines, at 20 cents; 

Rich Cashmere Shawls, at $5, (former price $10.) 

Printed Paris Shawls, at $4, (former price $8.) 

Rich Long Shawls, ‘at $18 and $20, (formerly $25 and 
:30 





$30.) 
Extra Rich Silks, at 624 cents, (former prices 874 
cents and $1.00.) 


aprill5 = 8tis HENRY PETTES & CO. 


BRACKETT & CROSBY, 
Importers, Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, PLATED WARES 


—AND— 


FANCY GOODS, 


and Manufacturers of 
SILVER PLATE, 
No. 69 Washington Street; Boston, 


W HERE may be found a well selected assortment 
of the above articles, of the newest and rich 
styles, which will be sold at rersonable prices. 
Particular attention paid to the manufacture of SIL- 
VER PLATE. All articles manufactured by us will 
be sold at the lowest prices and warranted of STAND- 
ARD FIRMNESS. The above department under 
the superintendance of OBADIAH RICH. 
aprill5 38mis 











prowoyes A Preceptor for the Milton A ry 
Apply to Dr. Spooner of Dorchester, to Rev. 
John H. Morrison, or to Samuel Adams in Milton. 
Milton, April 11, 1848. istf aprill5 


STATIONERY. 
G. SIMPKINS, 124 WasHincTon StTrREEt, 
« corner of Water st., has for sale at low prices, a 
general assortment of 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND AMERICAN STA- 
TIONERY, 


Consisting of Cap, Letter and Note Paper; Tissue, 
Cartridge and Wrapping Paper; Envelopes; Drawing 
Paper; Bristol Board; Boonet and Binders’ Board; 
Drawing and Writing Pencils; Osborne’s Water Col- 
ors; Sealin Wax: Wafers; Steel Pens, on cards and 
in boxes; Gold Pens; Black, Blue and Red Writing 
Ink; Gold and Silver Pencil Cases; Inkstands; Pock- 
et Books; Wallets; Memorandum Books; Card Cases; 
Motto Seals; Letter Stamps; Visiting Cards; Gam- 
mon Boards; Chess Men; Stylographic Pencils; Port- 
folios; Work Boxes; Writing Desks ; ine ratee 
Porcelain and School Slates; Drawing Books and 
Copy Books, Indelible Ink, &c- 
ACCOUNT BOOKS, 
Legers; Journa!s; Day Books; Letter, Note, and 
Memorandum Books. 
—ALSO— 


Bibles, of , octavo, and smaller sizes, in vari- 
ous styles of binding. tf aprill5 


RR’S DISCOURSE ON WHITMAN. Just 
Dfrtlished, by BENJ. H. GREENE, 124 Wash- 
ington street,—A Discourse on the Life and Character 
of the late Rev. Jason Whitman, delivered in the First 


Serre ei a 


jonal Society in Lexington.  3t april8 














ITTELL’S LIVING AGE, No. 206. Price 124 


| OLIVER HULWAN, 


Goods, Linens, Woollens, 


Cottons, 

In fact, everything in our line, for either 
Men’s, Women’s or Children’s Wear, 
OR FOR 
HOUSEKEEPING PURPOSES. 
WE ARE NOW PREPARED TO SHOW THE 

LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF GOODS, 
AND AT THE LOWEST PRICES, 
EVER KNOWN IN OUR 
EXPERIENCE. 


Grateful for the liberal patronage bestowed upon us, 
we shall use our best means to continue the increase of 
busingss, that has yearly ma; our sales having 
reached a very large amount, our per cent. ex- 
pense’ so low, that we can afford to sell at unusually 
small profits, and we find it our interest to do so—the in- 
terest of bayer and seller is one, in the long run. 

There is an impression with some that large stores 
are more expensive than small—whereas our per cent. 
expenses are less than one-half what they were in our 
smaller store. We have increased our sales so much 
more in proportion than we have our expenses. 


“SMALL PROFITS, QUICK RETURNS.” 


ONE PRICE ONLY. 


GEORGE W. WARREN & CO. 
march25 


1848. y_ | 1848. 


SPRING STYLE. 


AM now prepared to offer to my old and new cus- 
tomers—for Gentlemen and Youth—for Spring and 
Summer—at Wholesale and Retail—a very extensive 
assortment of Hats and Caps, at prices which cannot 
fail to suit the most prudent and economical purchaser. 
Store and Chambers, 173 Washington street. 
april8 Ttis W. M. SHUTE. 


'__ GARPETS. 


OE of the largest and perhaps the most choice 
Stock of Carpeting in the market, embracing all 
the usual qualities from the most approved manufac- 
aoe that have been tested for durability in fabric and 
colors. 


TAPESTRY, BRUSSELS, 3 PLY 
SUPERFINE AND MEDIUM QUALITIES 
MANUFACTURED TO OrpER, 1n NEW PATTERNS, 
ADAPTED TO 
PARLORS, BASEMENTS AND CHAMBERS. 
PAINTED FLOOR CLOTH®@ 

FOR DINING ROOMS, 
ENTRIES, SHIPS’, CABINS, RAILROAD CARS, &c. 
STRAW MATTINGS, 
STAIR RODS, 
WINDOW SHADES AND FIXTURES, 
COTTON AND WOOLLEN BOCKINGS 
FROM $ TO 3 YARDs WIDE. 
RUGS, MATS, &c., 
to which the attention of purchasers at wholesale or re- 
tail is respectfully solicited at 
HANOVER STREET CARPEF WAREHOUSE, 
Corner of Blackstone Street, by 
Marchll os3m WM. P. TENNY. 








nn 


NO. 124 STATE STREET, 
Boston, 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


STATIONER, 


and general Agent for 
rEonKINS GUPERIOR CARDS, 
—FOR— 
Railroad Tickets, Business and Address Cards. 
A large Assortment of 
BLANK ACCOUNT BOOKS, 
of various qualities, and adapted to almost every busi- 
ness, constantly for sale. Books made to order with 
despatch, and particular attention given to the manu- 
facture of Books of unusual and difficult patterns. 
Banking, Insurance, Manufacturing and Railroad 
Corporations, Merchants and others furnished with 
complete sets, or single books to order, which will be 
warranted satisfactory in every respect. 
STATIONERY 
of every description, Commercial and Law Blanks, 
Copying Presses and Materials, Drawing and Profile 
Papers and various articles for Engineers, Artists and 
Schools, for sale low. 
Binding and Ruling to any desired patterns. 
marchI!1 lyis 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS! 


— 


GEORGE B. FOSTER, 
29 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 


Solicits the attention of those going to Housekeeping, 
to his Stock o! 


USEFUL AND ELEGANT ARTICLES! 
VIZ: 

SILVER PLATE AND TABLE SILVER CAS- 
TORS, BASKETS, COFFEE and TEA SETS. 
Ivory Table Knives, in sets; Table Mats, Tea 
Trays, Nut Cracks, Napkin Rings, Fruit Knives, Nut 
Picks, and many other useful articles. 

LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S GOLD AND 
SILVER WATCHES, of all the various kinds. 
GOLD CHAINS, of the most modern patterns. 
Atso—Candelabra, Girondoles, Porcelain Vases and 
other Mantel Ornaments. 6tis aprill 


INKLEY & CO., 98 WasHincTton STREET, 
Sign of the Lamb; would inform their custom- 
ers and the public that their assortment of SPRING 
GOODS is now comPLETE; consisting of every varie- 
ty of ENGLISH, GERMAN, FRENCH and AMER- 
ICAN BROADCLOTHS, CASSIMERES, DOE- 
SKINS and VESTINGS, unsurpassed in richness and 
variety of style; all of which they will make to order 
into garments in the best possible manner at VERY 
reasonable prices. q 
N. B. W & CO., are Agents for the sale of Cot- 
TON’S PATENT SAFETY POCKETS, a sure safeguard 
against THIEVES. is6w aprill 














GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE! 


REDERICK A. GUSHEE, (late a Salesman at 
Darwin Chaffin’s,) has taken the new Granite 
Store, 263 Washington St., third door north of Win. 
ter st., where may be found the nicwest and rer as- 
sortment of ENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING 
GOODS in the city. 
He has made arrangements to receive from Paris 
the best and newest style ot CRAVATS, SCARFS, 
c., as soon as they are out, and will receive by 
the English Steamers many desirable Goods every 
fortnight through the Spring, Summer and Autumn. 
He respectfully requests his friends and the public to 
visit his storg, where theyswill be attentively receiv-. 
ed, and his Goodsshown with much pleasure. 
Rooms to let over the Store. _istf mh 20. 


CARRIAGES, 
BUGGIES AND CHAISES, 
OF latest patterns, made to order, and constantly 

on hand. 





Just finished, a superior Family Carryall. Also,—a 
good variety of Second Hand do., by 


E. A. Chapman & Co, 
CAMBRIDGE, 


‘BRATTLE SQUARE—NEAR THE COLLEGES 
march11 istf 


TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN! | 
AT THE OFFICE OF 
Grandin, Dudley & Blake, 


No. 238 Washington Street. 

















RE-OPENING aa 


JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S 
SILK AND SHAWL STORE, 


—IN— 
MILK STREET, 
A FEW STEPS FROM WASHINGTON STREET. 


RECEPTION BY THE LATEST ARRIVALS, 
—or— 


500 PACKAGES 


SILK GOODS AND SHAWLS, 


Unsurpassed in Beauty and Variety of 
& NEW STYLES, 
By any assortment in the United States 


JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S PLAN, OF COM- 
e BINING THE 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
BUSINESS in Milk street, has received PUBLIC 
APPROBATION of the MOST DECIDED CHAR- 
ACTER, which circumstance has rendered the En- 
largement of their Establishment absolutely necessary. 
THE MILK STREET 


Silk and Shawl Store, 


HAS ACCORDINGLY BEEN © 
ENLARGED, RE-MODELED AND IMPROVED, 
from one Extreme to the other, and now 
PRESENTS AN APPEARANCE 
TRULY MAGNIFICENT, 
AND WORTHY THE NOTICE OF PUR- 
CHASERS FROM EVERY SECTION 
OF . 
NEW ENGLAND. 


{G- The Complete Sale of J. & P.’s Stock during 
the months of December and January, enables them to 

the SPRING BUSINESS without a Dollar’s 
Worth of Old Goods, which cannot be said by any oth- 
er firm in the City of Boston. 








THE ABOVE 
500 PACKAGES 
NOW OPENING, CONTAIN 


LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS; 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


SILKS AND SATINS, 
FOR DRESSES, 


All of which are in Colors, Designs and Qualities, 
wholly arranged by ourselves, and Manufactured for the: 
MILK STREET SILK AND SHAWL STORE,,. 


ALONE!!! 


VISITES, AND VISITE SILKS, 


VELVETS, . 
CHOICEST QUALITIES OF 


Bombazines, Alpines, Alpaceas, 

AND A LARGE VARIETY 
of Goods that do not come under the head of Silks and 
Shawls. It isan UNDENIABLE FACT that a very 
large Proportion of the 

SILK GOODS 
—AND— 
SHAWLS 

CONSUMED IN NEW ENGLAND, PASS 

THROUGH OUR HANDS, 


and this Circumstance alone sufficiently ?emonstrates 
to Purchasers the advantage of Buying at HEAD 
QUARTERS, and from FIRST HANDS, where the- 


LOWEST PRICES, 
° —AND— 
LATEST STYLES OF GOODS,. 
CAN ALWAYS BE SECURED. 





THE LADIES, 
WILL FIND OUR RETAIL DEPARTMENT 
UNDER THE 
MOST PERFECT MANAGEMENT, 
AND FILLED WITH 
CHOICE AND FASHIONABLE GOODS, 


DIFFERENT FROM THOSE TO BE FOUND 
ELSEWHERE. 


IRFWETT & PRE 
MILK mere OTT, 


NEXT TO THE OLD SOUTH CHURCH. 
marchll 2mislmos 





CORBETT’S UNn. a ee et 


COMPOUND SYRUP OF SARSAPARILLA. 


ae Subscribers having purchased of Dr. Corbett, 
of Shaker Village, Canterbury, N. H., the exclu- 
sive right for the sale of this invaluable preparation, 
now offer the same to the public, under the amplest tes- . 


its powerful alterative qualities securely and permanent- 
ly effects a full restorative to Health in cases of Chronic 
faflanmation of the Digestive Organs, Dyspepsia or 
Indigestion, Jaundice, Weakness and Soreness of the 
Stomach, Salt Rheum; all Cutaneous Eruptions, Ery- 
sipelas, &c., &c. 

The fact is well established Medical Writers.— 
The Phthisis Pulmonachs or pee Ee a disease 
most fatal in this Country, most generally originates in a 
Scrofulous state of the System. Diseases of the{Liver and 
affections of the Biliary secretions often originate with 
persons of Scrofulous taint. And before such diseases 
can be mitigated or arrested, this Scrofulous Diathesis.. 
must be removed. ‘This, the present preparation, js: 
warranted Effectually to do. 

The Formula has been laid before the New Hamp- 
shire Medical Society and was there approved. And 
the celebrated Dr. Twitchell of Keene, N. H., who has 
personally tested its virtues, and approves and pre- 
scribes this medicine in his general practice, pronounces 
it, the best ation of Sarsaparilla ever known’ and 
cordially affords it his full commendation. 

It is not the design or purpose of the Originator or 
the Proprietors ef this Medicine, to attempt to bring: it 
into notice or repute, by publishing accounts of extraor- 
dinary cures it has effected, or the great relief and bene- 
fit which hundreds and thousands have realised from its 


use. 
But the Proprietors rely upon the merits of this medi- 
cine alone to bring it into general use. Its virtues have 
been tested through a process of years in every form of 
Scrofula affection, &e. And it is designed as a perma: . 
nent, substantial and standard medicine, and may al- 
ways be depended upon by the Medical Faculty and ali 
others to be just what it purports to-be. The form of 
this preparation, its Component Parts, §c., have been: 
placed with the most distinguished Physicians of the 
country. Among those in this city, are Dr. J. C. War- - 
ren, Dr. J. W. Warren, Dr. J. Hayward, Dr. Edward 
Reynolds, Jr., Dr. John Jeffries, . J. V. C. Smith 
me others. Several of whom have given their names 
in writing in favor of this medicine. 2 
At the recent Exhibition of the Massachusetts Chari- 
ble Association, held in this city, September 1847, the 
Jud: Chemicals made the following report. 
“The Compound Syrup of Sarsaparilla stot 
Dr. Corbett of the Shaker Society, Can ,N. 
., the Committee have carefully examined. It comes 
sustained by the names of the most distinguished 
sicians in the country, und from a knowledge of its 
component parts, the Committee cannot but express: 
their full belief as to its efficacious qualities. The in- 
redients entering into its composition are of such a 
highly useful and alterative quality, that the Committee, 
willingly pronounce it to be the BEST ion of 
Sarsaparilla Syrap yet known; and as such think it 
deserving of a Diploma.”” (Signed by) 
Joun W. WeEBsTER, Professor of Chemistry in 
Harvard College. 
Martin Gay, M. D., Chemist, Boston. 
J. V. C. Surru, M. D., Editor of the Boston Medi- 
cal and Surgical Journal—and others. ‘ p 
Under a fall conviction of the virtues of this medi~ 
cine, without accumulating facts as to the same, ns 
Proprietors with all confidence now place it gory sn 
public as a preparation not equalled by any, yet 
discovered. ‘ 
. rietors, in an ity. 
For sale by A & 'ARD AMINLEY & CO., 
No. 84, South side Fane! Hall, and ys 78 
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CHLOROFORM 
Administered without any additional charge. 
an29 3mis 





timonials as to its signal and efficacious qualities. It + 
stands unrivalled in cures of the most inveterate cases 


of Scrofula and all diseases of the Blood. It also, hy @ 
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POETRY. 


For the Register. 
A SONG FOR TWILIGHT. 


“The day goeth away—the shadows of evening are 
stretched out.” [Jeremiah. 

So the pleasant day is ended, 
Twilight shadows stretch afar ; 

Noiselessly the veil descended, 
Pierced by evening’s rising star. 

Slowly from the landscape vanish 
Sluggish stream and rock and hill; 

Chilling dews and breezes banish 
Pleasant sounds, and all is still. 

Birds and insects without number 
Scarcely rested on the wing, 

Till the evening called to slumber 
With its spirit whispering. 








Beautiful this tranqui! pausing— 
Breathing space in time’s swift flight; 
Inward aspiration causing 
For a freer boon of light;— 


Light that fades not when declineth 
In the western sky the sun; 

But the beam that brighter shineth 
When our earthly day is done. 


Night must come and stars will glisten 
Over earth’s cerulean dome; 
These will set, bat, trembler, listen,— 


One that fades not guides you home! 
H. J. W. 





[We have selected the following from Worps- 
WorTH. We only regret that the length of the Ode 
prevents our inserting the whole of it.] 

INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY, 

FROM RECOLLECTIONS OF EARLY CHILDHOOD. 


There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 

To me did seem 

Apparelled in celestial light, 

The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
1t is not now as it hath been of yore; 
: Turn whereso’er I may, 

By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more. 


The rainbow comes and goes, 
And lovely is the rose, 
The moon doth with delight 

Look round her when the heavens are bare ; 
Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair; 

The suushine is a glorious birth; 

But yet I know, where’er I go, 

That there hath past away a glory from the earth. 


Now, while the Birds thus sing a joyous song, 
And while the young Lambs bound, 
As to the tabor’s sound. 
To me alone there came a thought of grief; 
A timely utterance gave that thought relief, 
And I again am strong. 
. - . . - * - 
Oor birth is but a sleep and a forgetting; a 
The Soul that rises with as, our Life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar. 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home: 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy, 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it »n his joy; 
The youth, who daily farther from the East 


Must travel, still is Nature’s Priest, 
Aind by the vision splendid 


Is on his way attended ; 
At length the man perceives it die uway, 
And fade into the light of common day. 
Earth Gills her lan with.-—eures of her own; 
gearnings she hath in her own natural kind, 
And even with something of a mother’s mind 
And no unworthy aim, 
The homely nurse doth all she can 
To make her foster-child, her Inmate Man, 
. Forget the glories he hath known, 
P that imperial palace whence he came. 
- * *. *. * * * 
O joy! that in our embers 
Is something that doth live, 
That nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive! 
The thougtt of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benediction: not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be blest; 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of childhood, whether busy or at rest, 
With new fledged hope still fluttering in his breast; 
Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise;— 
But for those obstivate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings, 
Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized, 
High instincts before which our mortal Nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprized; 
And for those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain-light of all our day, 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Ot the eternal Silence; truths that wake 
To perish never; 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavor: 
Nor Man, nor Boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy! 
Hence, in a season of calm weather 
‘L hough inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
"Which brought as hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the Children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 


Then sing, ye Birds, sing, sing a joyous song! 
And let the youag Lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound! 
We in thought will join your throng, 
What though the radiance, which was once so bright, 
Be now for ever taken from my sight, 
Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendor in the grass, of glory in the flower, 
We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind, 
In the primal sympathies 
Which having been must ever be, 
In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering, 
In the faith that looks through death, 
In years that bring the philosophic mind. 


And O, ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills, and Groves, 
Think not of any severing of our loves! 

Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might; 

I only have relinquished one delight 

To live beneath your more habitual sway. 

I love the Brooks which down their channels fret 
Even more than when I tripped lightly as ie 
The innocent brightness of a new-born Day , 

Is lovely yet; 

The Clouds that gather round the setting sun 

Do take a sober coloring from an eye 

That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality; 
Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 
Thanks to the heman heart by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys and fears, 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 











| beauty of the scenery. 
| usual in search of fruits and flowers to offer to 
| the gods, heard such sweet sounds as he had 
, never heard before. 


| again in livelier measure. 


| timid wonder. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Hindoo Anchorite. 


BY MRS. L., M. CHILD. 


Kanoua, a hermit of Hindoo, had suffered se- 
verely, because, after he had avowed himself to 
the life of @ saint, he became desperately enam- 
ored of a beautiful girl of inferior caste, whom 
the laws forbade him to marry. The more sin- 
ful it was represented, the stronger became the 
temptation; according to that powerful law of 
human nature which impels man to desire most 
that which is forbidden. After a terrible con- 
flict with himself, he resigned his aspirations af- 
ter asaintly character, and hid himself in the 
depths of the forest with his beloved. There 
she bore him a son, and there she lived four 
years without seeing a human face beyond her 
own little circle. Excepting the spiritual con- 
flict which was now and then renewed within 
him, the hermit was as happy as Robinson Cro- 
soe might have been, if instead of being waited 
upon by his man Friday, he had found some 
gentle, pretty Fayaway. He built his hut un- 
der a great bower of verdure, formed by inter- 
lacing trees, of luxuriant East ludian growth, 
through which the sunshine cast a golden glim- 
mer. Gorgeous parrots glanced about in the 
bright atmosphere, and swarms of tees hummed 
cheerfully at their work among the flowers. A 
small river flowed near by, on which sailed 
troops of dazzling white swans. No sound was 
heard there, except the buzz of insects, the song 
of birds, the cry of wild deer, and the voice of 
the hermit chanting hymas to his gods. 

Very beautiful was the boy who grew there 
alone with nature, He was flexible as an osier, 
nimble as a fawn, and a whole tropical heaven 
looked out from his ardent eyes. It was truly 
an Eden for love and childhood; but the demon 
Fear cast his shadow there. The poor hermit 
could not, for any length of time, dispel the idea 
that he was forfeiting hopes of paradise hereaf- 
ter, by thus making to himself a paradise below. 
His eyes melted with tenderness as he gazed on 
the beautiful child sleeping on the breast of his 
beautiful mother; then he would turn away and 
sigh at the thought that for loving them so dear- 
ly, he might be obliged to return on earth again 
in some inferior shape; perhaps in that of a pa- 
riah, a goat, or even an ape. 

When the little Manou was three years old, 
his mother died. ‘The hermit buried her in the 
silent forest, and then there came over him in 
his loneliness a renewed desire to be purified 
from every earthly stain, to rise above every 
human affection, and become completely absorb- 
ed in the contemplation of the. Divine Being. 
Bat the little one clung to his heart-strings, and 
tied him to this earth. He resolved to forego 
extraordinary pilgrimages and penances, until 
the boy became a man; for the sacred books ag- 
sured him, that in fulfilling the duties of a 
father, he was dving something for his own 
happiness in a future existence; and in this par- 
ticular their teachings harmonized with the 
promptings of his own heart. But what if he 
should die while Manou was still in his child- 
hood? Die without atoning for his human en- 
joymeat by severe penances and mortifications of 
the body! He shuddered at the possibility of 
coming into the world again in the form of a 
pariah or anape. Thus did a speciral theology 
haant his brain, in various forms it has haunted 
the brags of thousands. Meanwhile the friendly 
old earth carried him on her bosom, and sooth- 
ed him with murmuring waters, the song of 
birds, and the pratile of his little Manou. 

The hermit’s most earnest wish was to have 
his son renowned as a saint; and in order to 
keep him perfectly safe from the temptation 
which had dragged him downward in his own 
saintly career, he resolved that he should never 
hear there was such a being in the world as 
woman. The child pined for his mother at first, 
but never hearing her name mentioned, he at 
last forgot her. He spent his youth in gather- 
ing wild grain, fruit and flowers, offering sacri- 
fices to the gods according to the instruction of 
his father, feeding his tame deer, and learning 
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| of life, his countenance was singularly calra and 
| innocent; but in the languid dreaminess of his 
| eye, there was something that indicated latent 


fire. 

Existence passed smoothly and pleasantly 
with him, till he attained his fifteenth year. At 
that time it chanced that a portion of the Brit- 


| ish army passing across the country to a new 
| destination, came into the neighborhood, and 
| were quietly encamped for afew days among 
| the surrounding hills. 
| one or two of them with 


A company of officers, 
wives and children, 
took an excursion in the forestto enjoy the 
Manou, wandering as 


He stopped and listened 


eagerly. Did they come from birds in paradise? 


| As he stood gazing all round him in the air, the 


tones ceased; then suddenly they burst forth 
le followed them, 
and drew ever nearer, pausing to listen with 
At last, he came within sight 
of a vision that almost gave him wings. A lad 
with the European complexion, which Manou 
had never seen, was leaning against a tree 


| warbling on his flute, and a fair young gitl was 


singing while be porent fastened wild fluow- 
ers in his hair. Never in human eyes shone a 


light so intense as beamed from the young Hin-- 


doo! He was afraid to speak, he was almost 
afraid to breathe, lest the lovely vision should 
vanish. ‘The maiden searching for new flowers 
skipped through the bushes that separated 
them, but when she met the steadfast eagerness 
of his gaze, she screamed, and fled, dropping 
half her flowers. When Manou recovered from 
his astonishment, he sprang after them, but they 
were nowhere to be seen. 


The quick tropical blood leaped in his veins 
under this new excitement; and when he enter- 
ed the hut, his father was instantly struck with 
fire in his eyes, and the flush on his cheek. 
‘Oh, father,’’ he exclaimed, 1 have seen two 
such beautiful creatures! One young man, not 
at all like me, made such delightful sounds with 
something he held to his mouth! But the other ! 
oh, how heautiful he was! His eyes were like 
a piece of the sky, and his hair was like the sun- 
shine. He ‘wore along robe, almost to his 
feet, and he sprang through the bushes like a 
deer. 1 did not know there was anything in 
this world so beautiful! Who do you think 
they were? Did they come from that Europe 
you have told me about? I will make you a 
staff to-morrow, and we will walk till we find 
them.” 

The hermit easily guessed that his son had 
seen an English girl; and to divert his mind 
from the idea of going in pursuit of her, he said 
quietly, ‘‘How does my son know that he has 
not seen a vision of Gandharvas ¢ and Aspa- 
ras?” 

“I did not think of that,” replied Manou; 
‘‘only when I firs: heard the sounds, they seem- 
ed to me to come from Paradise.”” But this ex- 
planation did not cure his restlessness. As he 
lay down on his conch of leaves at night, he in- 
quired, ‘*Do the Gandhatvas live with the As- 
paras, father? ’’ 

“They are much together,” replied the old 
man, ; 

Manou was stil] for a long time, and the her- 
mit supposed he had fallen asleep; but again he 
broke the silence of the night by asking, “Fa- 
ther, shall I ever become one of those spirits of 
sweet sounds!” 

“Perhaps you may, my son, when you die, if 
you fulfil all your duties, sacrifice often to the 
gods, subdue the senses, and think ‘no evil 
thoughts.” 

‘*What is it to subdue the senses?’’ he asked. 

“Tt is not to eat when you are hungry, or 
drink when you are thirsty, or sleep when yoo 
are drowsy.”’ 


‘*And what are evil thoughis!”’ enquired the | if? 


guileless babe of fifteen. 

The hermit found it difficult to answer in a 
manner intelligible to the inexperienced youth. 
*To wish to kill anything, or hari anything, is 
having an evil thought,”’ he replied; “bat silence 
is best for you now, my son.”’ 

Obedience is among the greatest of Hindoo 
Virtues, and therefore Manou spoke no more; but 
he lay long awake, wondering that it was possi- 
ble to wish to kill anything. Extreme rever- 


-and feed everything but myself, how long will it 


ence for Nature, inculeated by the pantheistic 
creed of his country, had taught him that it — 
@ sin to throw a stone at a bird, or even to pe 

fruit too violently, lest the tree should be unnec- 
essarily wounded; and the degree of hardness 
that could commit murder was to him inconcetv- 
able. But pleasanter ideas chased away these 
disturbing thoughts, and he fell asleep to dream 
of flowermymphs and musicians of the we 
When he woke; the music of his dream st 

sounded so audibly in his spiritual ear, that he 
started and looked round in search of the lovely 
vision he had seen the preceding day. The first) 
question he asked was, ‘*Father, if I do not eat 

when I am hungry, nor drink when 1 am thirsty; 
if I sacrifice constantly to the gods, and obey you, 


be before Ican become a Gandharva!” = 
The gentle-hearted hermit looked at him with 
a sort of mournful reproach, as if he would have 
said, ‘Are you then sv anxious to leave me 
alone, my soot’’ But he quelled the buman 
feeling, and calmly answered, ‘*It may be ten 
years, or it may be a hundred, or it may bea 
thousand. I cannot tell how many forms you 
will be obliged to take, or how long you may re- 
main in them. But if you do your duties well, 
and mortify the body, you may become some- 
thing much higher and holier than a Gaadharva, 
You may become entirely absorbed in the Divine 
Mind, and enjoy eternal beatitude.”” 

“I should like to be a Gandharva fifty thou- 
sand years,”’ replied Manou; “for they have those 
beautiful Asparas four companions, ‘To have an 
Aspara sing to me, and sinile in my face while 
she placed flowers in my hair, would not that be 
divine beatitude?’’ : 

The hermit groaned, and called his son to 
their morning sacrifices. The youth performed 
all his duties with redoubled zeal, but he was 
evidently absorbed with the one idea that had 
taken possession of him. He lingered about the 
grove where he had heard the fluie, and often 
waited there for hours. When sunlight gleamed 
through the foliage, he hoped it was the golden- 
haired Aspara. When shadows floated over 
the ground, he thought the beautiful objects of 
his vision were hovering near bim, though un- 
seen. He gathered up the flowers which the 
maiden had dropped among the bushes, and 
reverently preserved them in baskets of moss. 
He said their souls had gone away and become 
sweet sounds. Perhaps they would come to 
him when he was at Gandharva, and when he 
breathed them forth again in heavenly tones, 
they would become flowers far more beautiful 
than they had been. Men would call them fra- 
grant and graceful, but only the flower-nymphs 
and the music-spirits would know that their fra- 
grance was a song. 

Day by day, he ate less, and his dark eyes 
became larger and more Juminous. The maid- 
en, whom he supposed to be a nymph, was al- 
ways in his dreams. Again and again, he ask- 
ed, “Why will not my soul go out of this body, 
that I may become a Gandharva.” 

At last, by starvation and intense longing, he 
wasted away and died. ‘The old hermit buried 
him tenderly, and on the grave of his innocent 
and beloved child, he shed his last tear, and 
struggled with his last human emotion, He did | 
not know that the poetic, loving, intense spirit of | 
the child carried with him all his remembrances | 
of moonlit groves, and dream music, and flower- 
nymphs, and peformed another human _pilgrim- 
age in the form of Mozart, before it became a 
Gandharva. 

On himself, he felt that the greatest of Hin- 
doo afflictions had fallen; for he had now no 
child to offer funeral sacrifices for him, when he 
departed from the body; and this his creed 
taught him was essential to the future welfare of 
his soul. But he meekly accepted this destiny 
asa punishment he deserved. ‘‘Nothing re- 
mains for me now,” he said, ‘but severe pen- 
ance for my sins, and a remote hope that, by 
complete annihilation of the body, | may finally 
aitain to com ,lete absorption in the Divine Mind, 
and thus remain in immorial paradise.”" He 
made terrible vows of self-torture, and fulfilled 
them. Day and night he stood on tiptoe without 
food. In summer: he exposed himself to the hot 
sunshine, and in winter he lived in the water.— 


Picolly he made a vow to walk at 
miles with his arms perpetuatry stretched up- 





anand 





ward. But before he had half fulfilled his tusk, 
the poor abused body fell down exhausted, and | 
strangers hid it in the earth. [Union Magazine. | 


* The sacred books of the Hindoos. 


+ The spirits of tuneful sounds. celestial ewsictaus Of! 
the air, betteved ta Dy Mindoos. 


¢t Nymphs of Hindoo mythology. 





From the Child’s Friend. 
SCENES OF WAR. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF A. DUMAS. 


Our young friends will not be displeased, we 
trust, at again meeting with the good old peas- 
ant who owned Pierrut. As one sin and one 
bad disposition inevitably brings on another, so 
the virtues will always be found hand in hand ; 
and the boy or man who is invariably merciful to 
his beast, will more easily rise to the high Chris- 
tian virtue of forgiveness of his enemy, than he 
who allows himself to neglect the claims even of 
the meanest animal. 

But the title given to the following narrative 
designates its purpose ; which is not more to di- 
rect the reader’s atf€ntion to the sublime virtue 
of the peasant, tha@ to the treatment to which 
he was subjected, to the cruel lawless insolence, 
and brute violence sanctioned and engendered by 
ALL WARS. 


Isaid to the peasant who owned Pierrot, 
‘*You have dropped a word in your story which 
I have treasured up.” 

“What was it?” 

**You said that you became acquainted with 
the French in the time of Massena.” 

**A little.”’ 

**And had you something to do with them?” 

“Ah! with one—a jackanapes, though he 
was a captain.” 

** Will you tell me about it?” 

‘Well! it was on the morning of the battle, 
Sept. 29. { remember it Jike yesterday, though 
it is now thirty-five years ago! How time runs! 
I had been married eight days; [ then hired the 
honse which I now own. I had slept at Ibach, 
and on coming out of the town | was arrested 
by four grenadiers. They conducted me into 
the presence of the General. I did not know 
what they meant to do with me. 

‘Do you speak French ?’ said he to me. 

‘It is my language.’ 

BHow long have you been in this country "’ 

‘Five years.’ 

‘And are you acquainted with it!” 

‘Homph! To be sure, I think I am.’ 

‘Very well !——Captain,’ cuntinued the Gen- 
eral, turning to an officer who was awaiting his 
orders, ‘here is the man you want. If he guides 
you faithfully, let a reward be given to him; if 
he betrays you, shoot him.’ 

‘You hear,’ said the Captain. 

‘Yes, your Honor,’ I replied. 

‘Well, forward march.’ 

‘Where to?’ 

‘I will tell you presently.’ 

‘But ’>—__. 

‘On with you—no buts, or I knock you down,’ 

As no answer could be made, I marched on. 
We entered the valley, and when we had gone 
beyond Schonenbuch, where the van of the 
French posts was, ‘Now,’ said the Captain, 
looking me in the face, ‘we must change our di- 
rection ; you must turn either to the left or the 
right, and conduct us above the village of Muot- 
ta, where we have something to do, and be care- 
ful that we fall in with no divisions of the ene- 
my, for | warn you that at the first shot ’"—and 
taking a musket out of the hands of a soldier 
who was carrying two, he turned it round like 
a pike and brought the butt end of it within two 
inches of my head—‘] knoek you down.’ 

‘But yet,’ said I, ‘it would not be my fault, 
‘a 

“There you are fore-warned ; comport 
self accordingly, not a word more—march. 
There was silence through the ranks ; we en- 
tered on the mountain, as it was necessary to 
conceal our march from the Russians, who were 
at Muotta. [ gained those pine trees you see, 
and which extend beyond my house. Arriving 
in my Own neighborhood, I turned to the captain 
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—‘Will your Honor permit me,’ said I, ‘to in- 





form my wife? 


‘Ha! rascal,’ said the captain, giving me a 
blow between my two shoulders with the butt 
end of his musket, ‘you would betray us.’ 

‘I, your Honor, no!’ 

‘Silence! and march on.” 

There was nothing to be said, as you see, 
We passed within fifty paces of the house, with- 
out my boing able to say one word to my poor 
wife. 1 was pitiably vexed. At last, through 
an opening we perceived Muotta. 1 pointed it 
out to him with my finger, not daring to speak 
any more. The Russians appeared advancing 
on the road. 

‘It is well,’ said the captain—*Now, the ob- 
ject.is, to conduct us as near as possible to these 
gentry, without being seen.’ : 

‘Toat,’ said I, ‘is very easy ; there is a spot 
where the thicket descends within fifty paces of 
the road.’ 

‘The same in which we now are!’ 

‘No, another; there is a plain between the 
two, but the second thicket will prevent our be- 
ing seen, when we emerge from the first.’ 

‘Lead us to the place you speak of, and take 
care that they do not see us; for at their first 
movement I knock you down.’ eo 

We returned upon our steps, for I wished to 
take every possible precaution against our being 
seen, as | was convinced that the atrocious cap- 
tain would do just as he said. At the end of a 
quarter of an hour we reached the border of the 
wood ; the distance from one to the other was 
nearly half a quarter of a league. All seemed 
tranquil around us. We had entered on the va- 
cant space ; so far was well, but behold : on ar- 
riving within twenty paces of the other thicket, 
a furious discharge of musketry burst from it.— 
‘Oh, but stop,’ said 1 to the captain, ‘it appears 
that the Russiahs have entertained the same 
purpose as yourself.’ I had not time to say 
more ; it seemed as if a mountain came down on 
my head ; it was the butt-end of the captain’s 
musket. I saw fire and blood, but 1 saw noth- 
ing more afterward, and I fell. , 

When I returned to my senses it was night. 
I did not know where | was, | was ignorant of 
what had befallen me; I remembered nothing, 
but perceived only that my head was tremen- 
dously heavy. 1 put my hand to it, 1 felt that 
my hair was matted to my forehead, I saw that 
my shirt was soaked in blood. Around me 
were dead bodies. 1 then recollected all. _ 

1 wished to rise, but it seemed to me as if the 
ground trembled, and I was forced to lean on 
my elbow until I had recovered my strength a 
little. 1 remembered a brook, which flowed a 
short distance from the place where I was. I 
dragged myself thither on my knees. 1! bathed 
my wound and took a few swallows of water, 
which did me good. 1 then thought of my poor 
wife, and of the uneasiness she must suffer ; 
this restored my courage. I ascertained where- 
abouts J was, and though still staggering, began 
to move homeward. 

It appeared that the troop to whom I had 
served as guide, had reireated by the same path 
through which I had conducted them ; for all 
along the road I found dead bodies, though in 
smaller numbers the farther | went. At length, 
I reached a place where they ceased altogether ; 
either that the little column had there changed 
the direction of its course, or that I had arrived 
where the enemy had discontinued the pursuit. 
] marched on about a quarter of an hour ; at last 


I perceived my house. Between it and the wood | 


there was a vacant space, where we pastured 
our cattle, and at about two-thirds of the distance 
over it, | espied by the light of the moon, some- 
thing lying that resembled a man. 1 went to- 
wards the object in question. After advancing 
a few steps, I no longer doubted ; it was an of- 
ficer. 1 saw the glistening epaulettes; | stooped 
over him ; it was my captain. 


I then shouted, as was my custom when re- 
turning, that 1 might announce my spproach 
from a distance ; my wife knew my voice, and 
came out; I ran to her; she fell into my arms 
almost dead. She had passed a dreadfally anx- 
ious day. They had fought in the neighborhood 
of the house. She heard the discharge of mus- 
ketry all day, and the roar of cannon overpow- 
ering the musketry. i 

| interrumped her to show her the captaig's 


‘Is he dead?’ cried she. 

‘Dead or not,’ I replied, ‘he must be carried 
into the house. If he be still alive, we may 
perhaps succeed in restoring him ; if he is dead, 
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JOHN WILSON 
RESPECTFULLY informs bis Friends and the Public 
that he has taken an Office at 
No. 21, 
SCHOOL S8T., OPPOSITE NEWSPAPER EXCHANGE, 
BOSTON; 
HERE his utmost attention will be given to exe- 
cute, with neatness, accuracy, and expedition, 
and on moderate terms, all orders entrusted to him for 
the Printing of Books in English or in Foreign Lan- 
es, Pamphlets, Sermons, ures, » 
usic, Cards, Circulars, Prices Current, Billheads, In- 
surance Policies, Bank Checks, &c. 
[Extract from recommendation by Rev J. Martineau.] 
LiveRPooL, July 27, 1846. 
The accuracy and neatness with which Mr Wilson’s 
own works are printed, will show to an experienc 
eye, that his intellectual pursuits have not intertered with 
the isition of skill in his business. For the excel- 
lent ‘‘I'reatise on Punctuation,” of which he is the au- 
thor, we are dou s indebted to his determination to 
reduce to rational rule one of the most difficult parts of 
the Printer’s task. When I have resorted to Mr Wil- 
son’s press, I have been perfectly satisfied with the punc- 
tuality, exactitnde, and moderate cost, with which the 
work has been executed. I heartily wish him in 
America a better success than has attended his efforts 
here. JAMES MARTINEAU. 





PROPOSALS FOR PUBLISHING, BY SUBSCRIPTION 
A CHEAP EDITION OP 

: WILSON’S ! 
CONCESSIONS OF TRINITARIANS. 


Should a thousand copies be subscribed for, the work 
will be pat to press, and issued at the following low 
rates :— 


For 1 copy, bd. in cloth, and lettered 
For 5copies, - do do 
For 10 copies, do do 
For 50 copies, do do 
For 100 copies, do do 


$2 50 
2 374 each. 
225 do 
250 do 
175 do 


If encouraged to proceed, the auzhor will probably print 
copies wore than sufficient for the supply of subscribers; 
but these will be charged at the rate of $3 cash. 

Persons or societies intending to subscribe will 
please to address the author, 21, School Street, Boston, 
specifying the mode in which they wish their parcels to 
be forwarded. 


Recentty Pusuisuep, 


THIRD OCTAVO (ENGLISH) EDITION OF 


SCRIPTURE PROOFS AND SCRIPTURAL ILLUS- 
TRATIONS 
OF 


UNITARIANISM. 


Price per copy 
do for 5 copies 
do for 10 copies 
do for 50 copies 
do for 100 copieg 


$1 50 cash. 
625 do 
1200 do 
5500 do 
10000 do 


BOUND IN CLOTH, AND LETTERED, 


Sold by the author, Jonny Witson, at his Printing 
Office, 21, Schvol-street, opposite the Newspaper Ex- 
change, Boston, Mass.; or forwarded to parties order- 
ing copies 2tislltos jan29 


WALTER I. FROST. 
182 WasHinGTon STREET, 
2 doors North of Fraaklin, 
FISHING TACKLE 
_ —of every description.— 
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Extra Fine Silk and Wool, 


—AND— 


OTHER FLANNELS. 


ENJ. & E. JACOBS & CO., No. 35 Tremont 
) Row, have just received an extensive assortment 
of SILK and WOOLand ALL. WOOL FLANNELS, 
suitable for Spring and Summer wear; among which 
are extra fine 6-4 SILK and WOOL; 4-4 do VERY 
FINE ENGLISA and WELCH GAUZE DO.; 5-4 
and 6-4 EXTRA FINE SAXONY, for Infant’s Blan- 
kets. 

Purchasers in want of SUPERIOR FLANNELS 
are invited to exa.aine the assortment. 6wos aprl 
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we will send back his papers, together with his 
epevicttcs whiten’ are very valuable, to his regi- 
ment, as they may be of consequence. Go, and 
get ready his bed.’ 

Rose ran to the house. [ took the captain in 
my arms and carried him along, stopping to rest 
more than once,as | was not very strong myself; 
at last I reached it as best I could. We un- 
dressed the captain; he had three bayonet 
thrasts in his breast, but still was not dead. 

You may depend upongit that I was in a per- 
plexity, being no surgeon. But I thought that 
wine, which does good to the inside, could do 
no harm to the outside, I poured a bottle of the 
best into a soup dish, dipped compresses into it, 
and applied them to his wounds, During this 
time, my wife, who like all peasant-women of 
our mountain was acquainted with different me- 
dicinal herbs, went out to gather some by moon- 
light—the time when they possess most efficacy. 


Tt seemed as if my compresses had been bene- 
ficial to the captain, for at the end of ten minutes 
he heaved asigh: in a quarter of an hour he 
opened his eyes, though without being able to 
see ; if a room full of gold had been given to me, 
I should not have been more pleased. At length 
his eyes recovered animation, and after having 
wandered round the room, they were fixed on 
me. _ I saw that he recollected me. 

‘Well! captain,’ | joyfolly said to him—‘sup- 
posing now that vou had killed me?’ ”—— 

On hearing this.* I leaped up; the words 
were the sublime of Christianity. 

‘* Fifteen days afterward,’ continued the old 
man, “the captain rejoined his regiment—the 
day but one following, an aid-de-camp brought 
me five hundred francs from General Massena. 
I then bought the house which I had hired, as 
well as the field that surrounds it.”’ 

‘*And what was the captain's name?” 

‘*T never asked him.”’ 

Thus this old man had been assassinated and 
had saved his assassin’s life, but without harbor- 
ing in his heart either sufficient resentment on 
account of the injury he had received, or suffi- 
cient pride on account of the benefit he had con- 
ferred, to wish to learn the name of the man 
who. owed him his life, and from whom he had 
been so near receiving death. 

“Il hall be more curious than you were,” I 
rejoined, ‘*for I wish to know your name.” 

‘“‘James Elsener. at your service,” said the 
old man, taking off his hat in order to salute me, 
and thus unconsciously revealing to sight the 
scar of the wound which the butt-end of the cap- 
tain’s musket had inflicted on him. L. 0. 


*Here Dumas speaks in his own person. 





TYPOGRAPHICAL ERRORS. 


In an old England primer, the whole edition, 
by the omission of the single letter c, at the be- 
ginning of a word in the third line, was printed 
as follows— 


**When the last trumpet soundeth, 
We shall not all die; 
But we shall all be hanged 
n the twinkling of an eye.” 


One of an amusing nature had nearly occurred 
in a work of the Rev. Dr. » of England, 
one of the most distinguished living writers of 
the day, whose works are equally well known 
on both sides of the Atlantic. The Doctor had 
a proof sheet sent him from the printer’s, in 
which a passage from Job ii. 4, was printed as 
follows—Skin for skin, yea, all that a man 
hath will he give for his ‘ wife.””” The Doc- 
tor returned it with the last word corrected 
“life.” This correction, however, escaped the 
compositor’s notice; and soon, back came the 
“revise,” with the same expression, ‘‘all that a 
man hath will he give for his‘ wife.’”’ This 
time, the Doctor, partly for the sake of a joke, 
and partly to attract the attention of the compos- 
itor, sent back the proof with this expressive 
sentence written on the margin, opposite the 
word “wife.”—This depends upon circum- 
siances.’’ 


mittees of Religious Societies, aud others, that he 

| '8 prepared to execute, im a tasteful and appropriate 

| manner, the decoration of interior walls and ceilings of 

| Churches, Halls, and other buildings, ia Fresco, Oak 

Paneling, or other ornamental styies of Painting, and 

| is confident that his experience in the art, and his rea 
sonable charges, will insure satisfaction. 

Ventilating transparent Window Shades in Colors 
representing Stained Glass, and scriptural sentences 
beautifully lettered on tablets in gold and relief, fur- 
nished at short notice. 

Specimens of his work may be seen, and references 
given if required. Letters addressed to him. post paid, 
will be promptly attended to. 

THOMAS D. MORRIS, 
153 Washington Street. 

Entrance No. 1 Harvard Place. directly opposite the 

Old South Church. 
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BOARDING SCHOOL AT CONCORD, MASS. 


Te Summer session will commence on the Ist day 
of May, and continue fifteen weeks. The School 
is situated in the pleasant Village of Concord, an hour’s 
ride from Boston. The number of pupils will be limit- 
ed to fifteen, who will receive the undivided attention 
of their instructors. Lads fitting for College or for bu- 
siness life will receive a course of instruction, adapted 
to their wants. Terms, including board, instruction, 
washing, care, &e., $45.00 a term. Circulars, con- 
taining a particular account of the School, will be sent 
to those who desire them. 

Refer to Hon. Samuel Hoar, Revs. B. Frost, Samuel 
Barrett and F, D. Huntington; Drs. John Homans, J. 
V. C. Smith, Edward Jarvis, and A. Ball; H. H. 
Fuller, F. O. Watts, Newell Harding, Charles Buck, 
John H. Rice, D. W. Jones, Oliver Ames, Jr., Fran- 
cis Fisher, Levi Parker, N. F. Cunningham, Sanuel 
Greele, Josep Barrett and William Hayden, Esquires, 
and to the editor of this paper. 

CHARLES W. GOODNOW. 
aprill5 ltisostf 
| ANCING AND THE CALISTHENIC EXER 
CISES, Minervan Hall, 339 Washington street 
MR. SULLIVAN, Professor ot Dancing and Calisthe- 
nics, just arrived in this city from London and Paris 
respectfully announces to the Ladies and Gentleman of 
Boston, that he has now opened in the above Hall for 
the purpose of giving instruction in the most admired 
and fashionable Dances which he has acquired from the 
eminent Professors, Mons. E. Coulon and Cellarius, in 
the above cities. 

Evening Classes for Young Gentlemen, at 8, same 
Evening, lor lessons in the Polka, Redowa, Mazurka 
Waltzes, Deux Temps and Cing Temps Waltz, also, 
in plain Waltzing, Gallopades and new Cotillions, &c. 

A Class for Calisthenic Exercises on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, at three o’clock. Mr. 8. will have the 
honor of introducing the newly invented Calisthenic 
chest expander, which is acknowledged to be the best 
instrument yet invented for expanding the chest, im- 
proving the carriage and strengthening the frame. La- 
dies interested in these exercises, will plant call at the 
above hours, when Mr. S. will be happy to explain to 
them, the use of the instruments. 

Private Families attended at their residence, if pre- 
ferred. 

Schools and Classes in the neighboring towns also 
attended. 

For terms, references, &c., apply to Mr. S. at the 
Hall, or ty» Mr. F. L. Capen, Princi l of he High 
Schou! for Young Ladies. if oct2 


Houses for Sale or To Let. 


por Sale or To Let, in Old Cambridge, two new and 
modern built Dwelling Houses, eligibly situated on 
erage st., about three minutes walk from the Colleges. 
Each house contains 12 rooms, with @gery convenience 
for genteel families, with a fine Garden attached to the 
same, with Fruit Trees, Currant Bushes and Shrubbery, 
&c. They are well supplied with the best of water.— 
Coaches run to and from the city every tenminutes. A 
large portion of the purchase money can remain for a 
longtime. Bank or Railroad Stock would be taken in 


ex i 
For Deckes particulars inquire of JOSEPH CUT 

LER, Esq., 47 Court st., Boston, or of ROYAL RICH 

ARDSON, on the premises. jv3 


REMIUM GOODS. The subscriber havin) 
chased the “SUPERB” ASSORTMEN 
SOLAR LAMPS AND CHANDLIERS, 
GIRANDOLES AND CANDELABRA. 
ecently exhibited at the Mechanics’ Fair, now offers 
hem sale at his store, 29 TREMONT ROW, 
where he solicits also the attention of purchasers to h* 
rich stock of Watches, Clocks, Silver and Sheffield 
Plate, ‘Table Cutlery, Tea Trays, &c., &c. 
oct23 GEORGE B. FOSTER, 
HE WILLIAMS FAMILY. The Genealogical 
History of the Williams Family, in America, with 
Elegant Portraits, 1 vol. By Stephen Williams, M. D. 
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- This highly interesting book, is just published and i 
for sale at the Office of theChristian ister, No. 22 
1] Street,—up stairs. dec 11 








THE MOST EXTENSIVE 


RETAIL CARPET STORE, 
HENRY PETTES & GO., 


CORNER WASHINGTON AND SUMMER ST 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
oF 
CARPETINGS, 

Pate the particular attention of the public to the 
4 following varieties of Carpeting, which ace either 
imported direct from Europe or manufactured at their 
extensive establishment in Roxbury. 

15 pieces SUPERFINE INGRAIN CARPET- 
INGS, made at Roxbary, from fine selected Wood, and 
in the most permanent and durable colors. 

300 pieces Roxbury Medium INGRAIN CARPET- 
INGS, in very new ‘and Beautiful patterns, suited to 
all purposes. 

100 pieces FINE INGRAIN CARPETINGS, in 
good styles, and at a low price. 

30 gore Extra and Medium quality IMPERIAL 
THREE-PLY CARPETINGS, manufactured at Rox- 
bury, in the best manner. 

100 pieces of STAIR CARPETINGS, Plain, 
Double Twilled, and Damask Venitian, of all widths 
and qualities, made at Roxbury, in the latest styles. 


PATENT TAPESTRY BRUSSELS. 

100 pieces of these beautiful Goods, which are also 
manufactured at , are received from the Facto- 
ry every month. These willbe shown, SIDE BY SIDE, 
with the best English Tapestry Carpets, that a 
ers may judge of their comparative merits. The price 
of these Carpets will be much lower than the English. 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS CARPETS. 


ENGLISH TAPESTRY CARPETS, VEL- 
VET PILE CARPETS, ROYAL WILTONS 
AND AX-MINSTERS, LONDON INGRAIN 
CARPETS STAIR CARPETS, EXTRA WIDF 
DRUGGETS, &c., &c., just. imported and for sale at 
low prices. 

We have great advantages in the pursuit of our busi- 
ness. We can offer to our customers every descrip- 
tion of CARPETING, oF ovR OWR MANUFACTURE, 
frou the most druable and plain description, suited to 
the attic or basements, to the most beautiful Velvet Pile 
Tapestry. We have also a very great variety of 
styles and patterns, and we are determined to sell our 
Carpets at prices so low that they cannot but be satis- 
factory. 

This is the only Warehouse in the city, where Car- 
pets can be purchased at retail, directly of the manufac- 
turers. 

Purchasers who may wish to gratify their curiosity, 
can receive Tickets of admission to our Factories at 
Roxbury. ’ 

Special attention given to furnishing Carpets for 
Churches and Public fialls, Hotels, Masonic and Odd 


Fellows’ Lodges, &e. — eopiseopos6w marchl8 
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FEMALE CIAN ° 


AVING entirely retired from travelling, informs 

her patients and the public generally that she may 
at all times be found at her residence, 

NO. 40 CAMBRIDGE STREET, 

Opposite Lynde sireet, Boston, Mass. 

where she wiil attend to all diseases incident to the hu- 
man frame, in mas, women and children, EXCEPT 
THOSE ARISING FROM IMMORALITY. , 

Mrs. Morr has had great experience and success in 
her practice, which from her long location in Boston is 
too generally known to require further comment. Her 
reme‘lies are entirely vegetable, and her method of treat- 
ment and curing, different from any other practitioner. 
She has many advantages over others, as she receives 
many of her 

ROOTS, HERBS, GUMS, BALSAMS AND 

ESSENTIAL OILS, 

from Europe, where they are raised and gathered ex- 
pressly for her, and with which she is enabled to cure 
many diseases which have baffled the skill ot some of 
the most talented and eminent physicians in thecountry. 
Persons residing at a distance from Boston, who can- 
not make it convenient to consult Mrs Mott personally, 
can do so by letter—(directed as above,) explaining 
jeu case fully, and receive her answer by return of 
mail. 

Mepicin&s forwarded in perfect safety, by the dif- 
ferent expresses from Boston, to all parts of the United 
States. 

( Letrrers must in all cases be post paid, and they 

ly ge 





ll be promply attended to. 





IIRISTIAN HYMNS; FOR PUBLIC AND PRI 
VATE WORSHIP. Compiled by a Committee 
of the Cheshire Pastoral Assoviation. Ninth Edi- 
tion, 

‘lhe publishers respectfully ask attention to this new 
Collection of Hymns for the Societies of the Unitarian 
deomination. The highest comm endations have been 
bestowed upon it by those by wlwm: it has been examin- 
e:!, and who are qualified to judge of its value. 

_ As an evidence of the estimatioa i which the  Chris- 
ian Hymns’ is held, we are permitted to give the fol- 
vwing: 

{| Extract from a letter by Rev. Dr. Franci of Cam- 
bridge } 

_ ‘T have looked through the |ook with grea satisfac- 
tion; and I feel that our commuthity are under much ob- 
ligation to‘ the Committee oi the Cheshire Pastoral 
Association’ for the very valuable contribution to the 
!wauty and interest of public worship. I find in your 
collection many hymns dhat are new to me, and—what 
* should hardly have expected—are likewise among the 
west toat I nave ever seen. The selection is made with 
great good taste, and wita a ‘udgment that happily pro- 
vides some fitting strain of sacred noetry for every oc- 
cusion and subject. The number of nyinns is large, 
1 think none too large; and it is surprising how few 
jor ones there are among so many.’ 

The following Societies have introduced the ‘ Chris- 
tiun Hymns’ into cheir Churches :— 

Broadway Society, South Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Stearns’s do, Hingham, Mass 

Rev. Mr. Coe’s do, East Medway, Mass. 

Rev. C. Palfrey’s do, Barnstable, Mass. 

rapel, Taunton, Mass, 
» Hopkinton, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Leonard’s Society, Dublin, N. H 

Rev Mr. Livermore’s do, ta N. H. 

Kev. Mr. Whitewell’s do, Wilton, N. H. 

Rev= Mr. Cutler’s do, Peterboro’, N. H. 

- » Pomfret, Vt. 

Rev. John Pierpont’s, Troy, N. Y. 

Rev. C. Bradford’s, Bridgewater, Mass. 
Rev. H. Lambert’s, East Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Tilden’s, Concord, Nf 

Rew Samuel Barrett’s, Boston. 

Chay el of the Divinity School, Cambridge. 
Rev Mr Fosdick’s, Boston. 

a ee Harvard, Mass. 

oun; sant Congregational Church, Rox 

Rev Mr Lord’s, Milwaukie, Wisconsin. st 
» Ware, Mass. 
Rev A. B. Muzzey’s, Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev B. Frost’s, Concord, Mass. 
Rev Mr Bates, of Stow, Mass. 
Rev Alonzo Hill, Worcester, Mass. 
» Brid rt, Conn. 
> Upton, Mass. 
Rev Mr Brigham, Taunton. 
Rev C. Lincola’s, Fitchburg, Mass. 
West Newton, “ 

Rev. Ty Clapp’s, New Orleans, La. 

“ H.JP. Harrington’s Lawrence, Maas. 

Societivs about furnishing themselves with Hymn 
Books, a-e requested to send to us for copies of the 
above for examination. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, publishers, 
lisostf 111 Washington st. 
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Albion Life Insurance Company. 
LONDON, NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 
INSTITUTED IN 1805, 


J ie undersigned having been appointed Agents to 
the Albion Company tor Boston and_ vicinity, are 
prepared to receive pro) osals for Insurances on Lives, 
and are empowered in unexceptionable cases to grant 
pee without reference to the Board of Directors in 
ndon, 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 

Perfect Security, ee from a large paid up capital 
aud accumulated profits of a business of over FORTY 
years standing. 

scent may be paid quarterly, half yearly, or an- 
nually. 

When the insurance is for the whole term of Life, 
HALF the premium may remain unpaid for five years on 
paying interest. 

he insured — AT ONCE in ALL the profits 
of the business both in Europe and America, and in the 
first division of profits in 1849, which are paid in casH. 

No charge for sea risk from any one part of the Ameri- 
can continent to any other a 

Medical Examiners—J. B.S. Jackson, M.D., J. 
aces WARREN, a D. 

rospectuses and all requisite information ca 
at our Orc, No 5 Merchants’ Exchange, hee oF 

M. HALES, ) Agents to the Company 
SAML. PAGE, § for Boston and vicinity. 

ag2l ostf 





Grandin Dudley &. Blake. 
SURGEON DENTISTS, 
No. 288 WasuinctTon STREFT, 
Corner of Central Court, 
Bostox. 


dec4 lyos 


“THE ORIGINAL STORE.” _ 


THE BOSTON CHINA TEA Co. 


NO. 198 WASHINGTON STREET, 
‘Opposite the Marlboro’ Hotel,) 


AS been in operation for five years.—Origi 
for the sole ot and selli ranted 
sl gee at et ha 


§G-TWENTY PER CENT SAVED 
n purchasing of us. We wil) selj 
5 lbs good Black Tea, for 


5 Ibs superior Black Tea 
Spel 
Hyson 
5 lke delicious Green Tea, 
Many Stores charge 75 cents pound 
P Teas are packed in a style peculiarly our 
own, in half pound to ten pound packages, Comprisi 
over 50 dif_erent kinds, and labelled with our own late? 
duly copy-righted, to counterfeit which is forgery. 
Achowe, & NATIVE CHINAMAN, who has had ufany 
rs experience in Canton (his native place,) in this 
usiness, will be found at the Company’s Warehouse, 
directing and euperintending the ing, &e., and 
will be to have his friends call on him. 
ir OUR AIM 18 5p 
SFIL CCCP TEA CHEAP FOR CASH 
Any person, by enclosing the money in a letter, j 
presen of a postmaster, and sending by mail, will 
ve the. 
rected, 


25 
50 
75 
00 
25 
better 


Teas carefully packed and forwarded, as di- 


Orders sent express men answered vith the 
same care as on a personal application, and with 


san ment n pe gn ay ag . our Teas, will be 
intec in each town i 
tion ts the Co. in Biasos, pottags ro a idcatiae 
0G Weemploy no Travelling Agents. 4 

REDDING & CO., Proprietors. 
nov20 rlyos ptf 





PER SWITZERLAND. 
MORE CHOICE FAMILY LINENS! 
Benj. & E. Jacobs & Co, 


NO. 35 TREMONT ROW, 

(4 FEW DOORS NORTH OF TREMONT HOUSE) 
Have received, per ship Switzerland, packages of 7-8, 
4-4,9 Sand 5-4 SHIRTING and PILLOW CAS 
LINENS, put up expressly for their trade by one of ap 
BEST BLEACHERS IN IRELAND, 


and are of a very heavy undressed fabric. This impor- 
tation, added to their formerfstock, comprises without 


doubt 
THE BEST ASSORTMENT 
(1000 Pieces!) 


of LINENS to be found in the city. They are war- 
ranted PURE FLAX, grass bleached, and their 
pe eg jd in proportion to the weight of stock, each 
piece yards weighing from 8 to 9 lbs. Famili 

yf go gag ss 


First Rate Linens, 


are u'ly invited to examine the assertment, es 
they will be sold for a 


SMALL ADVANCE, 


either at Wholesale or Retail. Also FRONTING 
LINENS, from the same Bleacher. 
marchil 2isStos 


REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS.— 
Newty Stereotyrep Epition. The sub 

scribers have recently new stereotype plates of 
this popular collection of Sacred Poetry, now used of 
nearly all the Societies of the denomination ,and have just 
i the 44th Edition, to which an addition of over 
One Hundred Hymns has been made. 

_ They have also published another Edition containing 
in addition to the Hymns embraced in supplementary 
pages, a SERVICE BOOK for the use of those Socie- 
ties desiring to introduce this mode of worship. 

‘Two separate editions will iu future be issued—one 
with the text as heretofore, for use where this edition is 
used or desired, corresponding in all respects to the one 
now in use, with the addition above referred to, but on 
new type, and the other with the Service Book and 
Supplementary Hymns. 

The additions have been made, with great care, by 
the Rev R. C. Waterston, Pastor of the Church of the 
Saviour, and are highly approved by those who have 
examined the work, since they were made. 

Itis believed that unis arrangement will meet the 
views of the numerous friends of this excellent collec: 
tion who were desirous that it should embrace many 
Hymns of high character, written since it was first pub- 
lished, and others, which were not before inserted. 

The following are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. 
Mr. Peabody;) Hollis Street Society - Mr 
Fosdick ;) New South Society (Rev. A. Young;) Fed- 
eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Gannett ;) Bulfinch st’ 
Church (Rev. Frederick T. Gra i) Farchnse street, 
(Rev. Mr. Coolidge,) Church of Saviour, (Rev 
Mr Waterston;) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New 
York, (Rev.Dr. Dewey ; ) Church of the Saviour, Brook 
lyn, N. Y. (Rev. Mr. Farley;) College Chapel, and 
also Divinity Hall, Harvard Universit Cambridge, 
Cambridgeport, qos Milton, lig Marsh 
field, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Low- 
ell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, Sand- 
wich,Sherburne,Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster ,Chelms- 
ford, Hi m, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover, 
Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield, 
Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, 
Brookline, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Do- 
ver, N. If; Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, Cas- 











but | tine, Me; Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; 


Providence, Newport, R.1.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savao- 

nah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Allton, I; St. Louis, Mo; 

Louisville, Ky; and many other societies in New Eng- 

land and the hern mo Western States. 

We respectfully pt 2 Clergymen or Church Com- 

mittees proposing a change in their Hymn Books, or 

forming new Societies, to forward us their addresses, 

when copies shall be sent them for examination. 
JENKS, PALMER & CO., 

024 tf Chambers 131 Washingon st. 





ERMONS OF CONSOLATION, 8d Edition.— 
J WILLIAM D. TICKNOR & CO. have just pob 
lished a new and beautiful edition of Sermons of Coo 
solation, by Rev F. W. P. Greenwood, D.D.—on fine 
paper and large type, bound in handsome English clo’; 
price $1. 

my29 tf Corner of Washington and School sts. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


GRANITE BLOCK, 14 & 15 HOWARD STREET 
DR. B. T. PRESCOTT 


Would inform his friends and the public 
oi that having increased his fa- 
cilities manufacturing and inserting 


Mineral Teeth on gold plates, and secured the services 
of accomplished workmen in the several branches of 
Dentistry, is now enabled to afford whole or parts of 
sets, done in the very best manner, on fine gold, ata 
much lower rate than formerly. 

Particular attention paid to cleansiag and filling Teeth 
with gold, thereby arresting the progress of decay, and 
rendering them useful for many years. Tovthache cured 
in the majority of cases without extracting. Prices rea- 
sonable. All operations warranted to give complete 
satisfaction, or no pay. Please call and examine speci 


a STONE BUILDING, 
14 & 15 HOWARD STREET 


OPPOSITE PEMBERTON HOUSE, 
BOSTON. 
N.B. Having furnished his apartments with g 


lights, Dr. Prescott is able to attend to any ope 
tions in Dentistry in the evening. if my] 


ORGANS 


O* any size, and of a perfection of mechanism a4 
tone, UNSURPASSED by any built in this country, 
furnished at short notice and upon the most LIBERAL 
terms. 
We refer, with others, to the celebrated Organ it 
Rev. Dr. Beecher’s Church, Boston. Professional te 
ference of the FiRsT authority. 

SIMMONS & McINTIRE, 
AT & 49 gd street, Boston. 

osly 
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— BELLS. The Subscribers continue 


CHURCH BELLS, 

i ired, on the most favorable terms. 
af pr aa ih prods variety, 
CHANDELIERS, 
suitable for Churches and other public buildings, Sou4* 
Lames, CANDELABRA and GIRANDOLES. 

Orders left at the Factory, on Causeway street oF 


wc. 








Store No. 24 Commercial street, will be 
tended to." HENRY N. HOOP. 
myl is8tosly 
REMOVAL. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


HAS REMOVED 


ROM TER 22 
F NO. 7 WIN TO NO. 

-* WINTER STREET. 

ON THE OPPOSITE SIDE. 
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